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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries will be held at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 7th 
and 8th, at 10.00 A. M. and 2.30 P. M., each day, and on Thursday a joint 
meeting will be held with the National Association of State Libraries with a 
joint banquet in the evening. . 

The address of welcome will be delivered by Alfred H. Lundin of the 
Seattle Bar Association, and the response to the address of welcome by A. J. 
Small, of the Iowa State Library, followed by an address by President Sumner 
Y. Wheeler of Salem, Mass. 

An excellent programme has been prepared, consisting in part of addresses 
and papers by the following well known lawyers and librarians. 

Henri Decugis, Avocat a la Cour.de Paris, France. 
Micael Angelo Musmanno of the Philadelphia Bar. 

A. M. Harris of the Seattle Bar. 

Professor Eldon R. James of Harvard University. 

J. J. Daley of Osgood Hall Library, Toronto, Canada. 
Arthur S. Beardsley of Washington State University. 
Milton J. Ferguson of the California State Library. 
Miss Rosamond Parma of the University of California. 

_ Gilson G. Glasier, Wisconsin State Library. 

Mrs. W. F. Marshall of the Mississippi State Library. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Library. 

Dr. G. E. Wire, Worcester County Law Library. 

Professor Clark P. Bissett of the University of Washington Law School. 
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The round-table conference will be in charge of Howard L. Stebbins, 
Librarian of the Social Law Library, Boston, and an interesting programme is 


being arranged. 


At the joint banquet of the two associations, Sumner Y. Wheeler, President 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, will give an informal talk on 


“The Wonders of Rome.” 


This meeting is held in conjunction with the annual conference of the 


American Library Association. 
contains the following: 


The March 1925 Bulletin of that Association 


LOCAL INFORMATION 


Anyone wishing advance information 
concerning local trips or resorts, other 
than the official post-conference trips, is 
invited to communicate with Effie L. 
Chapman, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Members of clubs affiliated with the As- 
sociated Mountaineering Clubs of North 
America will be welcome on trips con- 
ducted by The Mountaineers of Seattle. 
Over the 4th of July there will be a climb 
of Mount Baker (10,750 ft.), also other 
trips on that week-end and other week- 
ends. For further information write to 
Miss Chapman. 

Everyone is advised to take one heavy 
wrap. It may be warm during the day- 
time, but Seattle nights are usually cool. 


HOTELS 


For conventions held during the tourist 
season many Seattle hotels follow the 
practice in other cities of charging capac- 
ity rates for all rooms. Unless you wish 
to pay the double rate for sole occupancy 
of a room please arrange for a roommate. 
Aside from the question of economy, there 
must be much doubling up in order that 
all may secure accommodations at the 
better hotels. 

Hotels listed are on the European plan. 

All requests for reservations should be 
addressed to Ralph Munn, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington. As Seattle hotels are 
crowded during the summer months it is 
essential that reservations be made as soon 
as possible. Please state definitely: 

1. Preference as to hotel, kind of 

room, rate desired and the maximum 
price you will pay. 


2. Name of roommate, or if none, 
whether you are willing to have the 
local committee assign a roommate. 

3. Date of arrival. This ts essential. 


Please be sure that your name is signed 
legibly with title, Mrs., Miss or Mr. 


Olympic Hotel (Headquarters) 
4th Avenue and Seneca Street 


$3.50 to $10.00 
6.00) 

12.00 
8.00) 


I person 
(Most rooms 

2 persons 
(Most rooms 

All rooms with bath. 


Calhoun Hotel 


2nd Avenue and Virginia Street 
(7 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
Without bath 
With bath 
Rates include I or 2 persons. 


Frye Hotel 


Yesler Way and 3rd Avenue South 
(8 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
Without bath 


With bath 
Add $1.00 to above rates for rooms with 


twin beds. 
Rates include I or 2 persons. 


Gowman Hotel 


2nd Avenue and Stewart Street 
(6 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 


Without bath 
With bath 


Rates include 1 or 2 persons. 
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Moore Hotel 
2nd Avenue and Virginia Street 
(7 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
Without bath 
With bath 
Rates include 1 or 2 persons. 
Suites (2 rooms with bath) for four 
persons 


New Washington Hotel 
2nd Avenue and Stewart Street 
(6 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 


og PPR ey reer yo peer $8.00 
All rooms with bath. 


Penbrook Hotel 
4th Avenue and Marion Street 


(3 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
I person, without bath 
2 persons, without bath 
I person, with bath 
2 persons, with bath 


Spring Apartment Hotel 
5th Avenue and Spring Street 
(1 block from Headquarters Hotel) 
One-room apartment with bath, dress- 
ing room and wall bed, 2 per- 
$3.50 to $6.00 
Add $1.00 per day for use of kitchenette. 


St. Regis Hotel 
2nd Avenue and Stewart Street 
(6 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
et Gee... icwnvesnoceasa $2.5 
Rates include 1 or 2 persons. 
This hotel will not reserve its rooms with 
private bath. 


Waldorf Hotel 
7th Avenue and Pike Street 


(5 blocks from Headquarters Hotel) 
Without bath $2.00 to $3.00 
With bath 3.50 to 4.50 
Rates include I or 2 persons . 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 
General 


From east of the Rocky Mountains the 
regular summer excursion tickets, on sale 
May 15, good for return until October 31, 
are the cheapest. These allow a return by 
a variable route and give opportunity for 
Stop-overs west of Chicago, wherever 
desired. 


Round-trip railroad rates (not including 
Pullman) in force from certain cities, are 
given. Your local railroad agent will supply 
fare rate from your own city. 

New York 
Boston 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Des Moines 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


There are six northern return routes be- 
tween Seattle and the East over which the 
excursion tickets may be routed. It is nec- 
essary to specify the return route desired 
when buying tickets. 

1. The Great Northern Ry., the Glacier 
National Park line. In connection with the 
Burlington, this is the going route of the 
special A.L.A. train party. 

2. The Canadian Pacific Ry., giving won- 
derful views of the Canadian Rockies (see 
“Special Party Travel” for personally-con- 
ducted return with stop at Lake Louise and 
Banff). 

3. The Northern Pacific Ry., which is 
the Yellowstone Park Line (see “Special 
Party Travel” for return party via Yellow- 
stone). 

4. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. operating electrically several hundred 
miles in the mountain region, through cen- 
tral Washington and Montana, thus adding 
comfort to travel and sight-seeing. It has 
a branch to Rainier National Park. (Those 
planning to take the Rainier trip could re- 
turn via this railway and save the railway 
fare of about $5.00 to and from the Rainier 
National Park). 

5. The Canadian National Railways, the 
northernmost trans-continental route, 
reaching Jasper National Park. 

A return is possible in connection with 
all five of the above routes, using the 
Great Lakes steamer service of the Great 
Lakes’ Transit Corporation between Buf- 
falo and Duluth. The round-trip rate to 
Seattle, including steamer berth and meals, 
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going one way, is $176.23 from New York 
City; $183.79 from Boston; $152.45 from 
Buffalo. There is also a steamer via the 
Northern Navigation Line of the Canadian 
So. Ce, Duluth to and 
Detroit. 

6. The Oregon Short Line of the Union 
Pacific System, which connects Seattle with 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado points, for 
those desiring to see the Colorado Rockies. 

In addition to these 
a return (or going trip) may 
through California, at an added expense 
for railway ticket of $18.00, thus covering 
the wonderful Shasta Route of the South- 
ern Pacific, with choice of return east as 
follows: 

Santa Fe System from Los Angeles, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona _ route 
“Special Party Travel” for personally-con- 
ducted return trip to California and the 
Grand Canyon). 

The Southern Pacific Lines via San 
Diego, Carriso Canyon, and El Paso, Tex. 

The Union Pacific from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, via Utah. 

The Western Pacific and Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. from San Francisco, giving 
the wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery of 
Colorado via the Royal Gorge, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver. 

(Those going east via Yellowstone Park 
can leave the Park from its western 


from Sarnia 


six “direct routes” 


be made 


(see 


entrance, go to Salt Lake City, and east 
through Colorado). 


Special Party Travel 


Owing to the heavy advance bookings 
for July, immediate reservations must be 
made with the Travel Committee for all 
party travel, or accommodations cannot be 
held. 

A. Special A.L.A. train from Chicago 
leaves 6 p. m., June 30, after supper, over 
the Burlington Line, due St. Paul July 1, 
6 a. m., for breakfast, Union Station. Fore- 
noon sightseeing in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Leave Minneapolis July I, 2 p. m, 
via Great Northern R. R., due Glacier Na- 
tional Park July 2, 10:30 p. m. Leave July 
5 at dawn (party sleeps July 4 on train), 
giving best scenery by daylight. Train due 
Seattle July 6, 7:30 a. m. 

Send $10.00 at once, stating your pref- 
erence of Pullman space (remember that 
upper berths are more comfortable and 
less expensive than lowers); deposit to go 
to member of Travel Committee for your 
district, and remainder of amount due to 
be paid him before June tr. 

Prices below include the $32.50 trip through 
Glacier National Park, as well as Pullman 
berth from point designated, and all meals 
on special to Seattle from west of 
Chicago, except lunch July 1. 


Extras to Seattle (Exclusive of Railroad Ticket) 


{For those joining party 
at Glacier National 
Park July 2 (Deduct 
C. H. Brown..{ $4.00 if arriving on 


From and _ including 





J. F. Phelan.....From Chicago 


With 
lower 


morning of July 3)....$50.25 


| breakfast at St. Paul.. 70.00 


With 1/2 With1/2 With1/3 
state drawing- drawing- 
room room room 


With 
upper 


$52.10 


87.25 74.15 
95.50 79.60 


$48.35 $54.15 $57.75 
79.15 
85.40 


65.55 


69.10 


Pullman to Chicago—From eastern cities add Pullman fares to Chicago and allowance 


for meals. 


{ From 
New York 
F. H. Price.... 4 Philadelphia 
| Baltimore 
Washington 
{ Boston 
F. W. Faxon... 4 Albany 


With 


Pullman fares to Chicago are as follows: 


With 1/2 With1/2 With1/3 
state drawing- drawing- 
room room room 


With 
upper 


$10.50 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
12.00 


$ 7.20 $15.75 

6.60 15.30 

6.60 15.30 

6.60 15.30 

; 8.10 18.00 
8.2 6.60 


| Detroit—Pullman seat only needed. 
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New York party, in charge of Mr. 
Price, leaves Pennsylvania station, via 
B. & O. R. R., June 29, 1:45 p. m., due Phil- 
adelphia 4:05 p. m.; due Washington 7:25 
p.m.; due in Chicago June 30, 2:40 p. m., 
to join special A.L.A. train. 

New England party, in charge of Mr. 
Faxon, leaves via Boston & Albany and 
New York Central and Michigan Central, 
June 29, at 2:10 p. m., due Springfield 4:45 
p.m.; Albany (N. Y. Central) 7:55 p. m., 
Detroit, June 30, 8:40 a. m., reaching Chi- 
cago June 30, 3 p. m., to join special 
A.L.A. train. 

Midwest party. For those from Mis- 
sour, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Colorado, who wish to join the party at 
Glacier National Park, special Pullman 
accommodations will be arranged upon 
application to Mr. Brown, for the train 
leaving Kansas City over the Burlington 
at 6:30 p. m., June 30, leaving Omaha at 
12:20 a. m., July 1, due Glacier National 
Park July 3, 4:55 a. m. (Pullman may be 
occupied until 7 a. m.) Connecting train 
leaves Denver 2:25 a. m., July 1. This 
train will reach Glacier National Park in 
time to join the main party for breakfast 
on the morning of July 3. This train will 
serve those from western Iowa, western 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, 
who do not wish to go as far north or 
east as Minneapolis. Pullman rates will 
be given upon application. 

B. A_ special party will leave Min- 
neapolis July 1, at 12:25 p. m. over the Soo 
Line—Canadian Pacific, through the 
famous Canadian Rockies and will arrive 
in Seattle, July 5, at 9:30 p. m. The train 
is due at Banff at 7:30 a. m. July 3. The 
party will remain here until 2 p. m. and 
then take the auto ride of fifty-four miles 
through Johnson’s Canyon to Lake Louise 
where the party will remain over night. 
The auto ride will cost $5.00 a passenger. 
The hotel rates are $3.50 up without meals. 

The party will have two hours at Van- 
couver and one and a half hours at Vic- 
toria, going by ship from Vancouver to 
Seattle. The railroad and Pullman fares 
are the same as over any of the other 
northern routes. 

Librarians who wish to join this party 
at Minneapolis should write to H. O. Sev- 
erance, librarian, at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, before June 
I, so that reservations may be secured on 


the Pullman and at Banff and Lake Louise. 

C. Post-conference trip to Alaska, July 
II to 20 (see January Bulletin). Register 
with F. W. Faxon; $25.00 deposit for 
steamer trip (total $105.00), and $35.00 
payment for Taku Arm excursion from 
Skagway (total $35.00) to be made at once. 
Remaining $80.00 to be paid before June I. 
Those who have not already made deposit 
should do so at once. Money returnable 
if you cannot go, or if stateroom cannot 
be secured. Party limited to 114 persons, 
with possibility of our getting a few more 
places. 

D. Alaska post-conference trip, no. 2. 
Owing to our inability to obtain sufficient 
staterooms on July 11 for those who wish 
to go to Alaska, a second party has been 
organized to take care of the overflow. 
This party will leave Seattle on the Ad- 
miral Line steamer Admiral Rogers, sail- 
ing July 15, 10 a. m., due back July 27, 
covering practically the same Alaska trip 
as the other party, except that Vancouver 
will be omitted, and Sitka, the old capital 
of Alaska, added, this taking the place 
of the second day’s stay at Skagway, and 
making it possible for those in this party, 
during one day at Skagway, to take, if 
they desire, the railroad trip over the 
White Pass to the International Boundary 
and return, but there will not be time to 
go on to Taku Arm. Expense of this rail 
day trip is $7.50 extra. Cost of berth on 
steamer, including meals, $100.00. Please 
send to F. W. Faxon $25.00 as first pay- 
ment, before April 30. Those taking Alaska 
trip No. 2, it will be noted, can also take 
the Rainier National Park trip (see be- 
low) before leaving for Alaska. 

E. Canadian Pacific Ry., return party 
via Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Lake Louise, under conduct of F. W. 
Faxon. Deposit $10.00 with Mr. Faxon at 
once, remainder to be paid before June Io. 


Itinerary 


Leave Vancouver July 20, 8:15 p. m. 
(Alaska steamer is due in Vancouver on 
the morning of July 20, and the day will 
be spent seeing Vancouver and its libra- 
ries); arrive Lake Louise July 21, 9 p. m. 
July 22 at Chateau, Lake Louise. 

Leave July 23, 8 a. m., by auto, for Banff 
via Moraine Lake and Johnson Canyon; 
due Banff Springs Hotel for lunch. (Op- 
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portunity for drive in afternoon if desired). 
Dinner at hotel. Transfer to station. 
Sleepers leave 9:45 p. m., July 23, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., due St. Paul 5:30 p. m., July 
25; due Chicago, via Soo Line, 7:15 a. m., 
July 26. 

Expense from Vancouver, covering 
sleeper, hotel (two in a room, with bath) 
at Lake Louise, and auto ride Lake Louise 
to Banff, and meals up to departure from 
Banff (i.e, all expense except railroad 
ticket and five or six meals east of Banff): 
With % 
drawing- 

room 


With 
upper 
St. Paul $51.75 $71.00 
Chicago 54.25 77.25 
There is opportunity, for those so desir- 
ing, to return from Banff via Winnipeg 
and Canadian Pacific steamer sailing from 
Fort William on July 28 through the 
Lakes to Port McNicoll on Georgian Bay, 
thence to Toronto, arriving July 30, 11:55 
a. m., and east either via Buffalo or Mon- 
treal. This lake trip will add $10.00 to 
cost of round trip railroad ticket, but in- 
cludes meals and berth, thus making the 
trip cost practically the same as all-rail. 
Any deciding to make this lakes trip would 
leave the party at Banff, and could stay 
there an extra two days, or have time in 
Winnipeg. Or there is a steamer on the 
Northern Navigation Co. line leaving 
Duluth July 26 for Detroit, which mem- 
bers could take, by going to St. Paul with 

party and thence to Duluth. 

F. Rainier National Park, July 11 to 14, 
Paradise Inn (for details see January 
A.L.A. Bulletin). The Committee recom- 
mends making this trip from Seattle by 
automobile all the way, a _ four-hours, 
world-famous drive over wonderful roads, 
leaving Headquarters hotel, Seattle, 8 
a. m. July 11; returning due in Tacoma 
July 14, 7:30 p. m., Seattle, 8:30 p. m. For 
the three days at Paradise Inn choice of 
two in a room in the hotel, or two in a 
bungalow tent with meals at the hotel is 
offered. See below. Total expense from 
Seattle back to Seattle 


With 
lower 
+ 6 $55.75 


Hotel 


room 


Bungalow 
tent 
By automobile $34.00 
By train between Seat- 
tle and Ashford and 


auto the rest of the 


Those having trans-continental _ ticket 
reading one way over the Chicago, Mil. 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. can save $5.00 on 
train between Seattle and Ashford, that trip 
being included in their ticket. The Com. 
mittee would mention, to help members 
choose between hotel and bungalow tent, 
that nights on Mt. Rainier are likely to 
be cold. Register at once with C. W, 
Smith, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Washington, sending him $10.00 
first payment, and specifying accommoda- 
tions desired, remainder of payment to be 
made him by July 1. 

G. California and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona in charge of John F. Phelan, leay- 
ing Seattle at 8:00 a. m. July 11 for Para- 
dise Inn, Rainier National Park, where 
three days will be spent sight-seeing. (See 
party F, above). Leave Paradise Inn by 
automobile July 14, arriving in Tacoma 
early same evening. Leave Tacoma after 
midnight, July 15, arrive Portland in time 
for breakfast, same date. Columbia River 
Highway automobile trip, leaving Portland 
midnight, July 16, arrive San Francisco 
morning of July 17, and remain two days. 
No trips planned while in San Francisco. 
Leave San Francisco morning July 19, ar- 
rive Los Angeles same evening, two days 
sight-seeing and automobile trips to 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills and Pasadena. 
Leave Los Angeles evening, July 22, arrive 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, morning of July 
23. Luncheon and dinner at El Tovar 
Hotel. Leave Grand Canyon 7:25 p. m, 
July 23. Arrive Kansas City July 25 late 
evening; leave Kansas City same night. 
Arrive Chicago July 26, 10:00 a. m. 

The above does not include railroad 
ticket, but does include sleeper, hotels, 
meals on train, transfers, specified automo- 
bile trips Seattle to Chicago—fifteen days. 
Lower berth, $146.13; upper $137.25. If 
autos are used all the way to Rainier Park, 
add $5.00. 

Register for the California and Grand 
Canyon return trip, and send deposit of 
$10.00 before April 15 to John F. Phelan, 
Public Library, Chicago. If fewer than 25 
register, this personally-conducted party 
will be given up, but individual reservation 
for those desiring it will be made. 

H. Return through Yellowstone Park, 
leaving Seattle at 5 p. m. (or Tacoma or 
Paradise Inn, Rainier National Park), July 
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14, via Northern Pacific Ry. to Gardiner 
entrance, spending 4% days touring Yel- 
lowstone (the $60.00 trip including hotels, 
meals and autos), leaving via Cody and 
Billings, due in Chicago July 28, 8 p. m. 
The cost from Seattle to Chicago for this 
trip is $105.00 for lower, $100.00 for upper 
berth. (Railroad ticket is not included in 
above statement). Register at once for 
this trip with Franklin H. Price, and he 
will ask for deposit if 20 register before 
April 10. Otherwise the running of this 
trip as a party will be given up, but book- 
ing will be made for individuals to go. 

The Travel Committee urges on all 
members the imperative need of immediate 
registration for any trips. 

Frederick W. Faxon 

83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 

(In charge of New England party, includ- 
ing Albany, Buffalo and Detroit and of 
Alaska trips, and the return, after Alaska, 


July 20, via the Canadian Rockies.) 

John F. Phelan 

Public Library, Chicago, III. 

(In charge of central states members 
joining party at Chicago, and of return via 
California and Grand Canyon.) 

Charles H. Brown 

Iowa State College Library, Ames, Ia. 

(In charge of arrangements for all west 
of Chicago joining party at St. Paul, or at 
Glacier National Park). 

Franklin H. Price 

Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(In charge of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington delegates, and of regis- 
tration for Yellowstone Park on return 
trip). 

Charles Wesley Smith 

University of Washington Library, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

(In charge of Rainier 


trip). 


National Park 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AS LAW BOOKS * 


3y CLARENCE A. MILter, LL.M., of the District of Columbia Bar 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


I accepted the invitation of your President with very great pleasure because 
I esteem it an honor and a distinction to be asked to prepare a paper for law 
librarians. The needs of legal research today are so extensive that the majority 
of lawyers must have recourse to the law libraries over which you preside. 
You are the chart and compass of the legal profession, and what I say to you 
will, therefore, in a great measure, be said to the legal profession in general. 

Your President, in asking me to address you, suggested the topic “United 
States Public Documents as Law Books.” When I came to prepare this paper 
I had considerable trouble because the subject which has been assigned to me 
is hardly capable of the precise treatment which is customary in the discussion 
of questions of law. To paraphrase the language of Judge Dickinson,’ the 
fretful porcupine presents no greater number of points to his enemies than 
tush upon the mind the moment it is turned upon this subject. 

I am told, however, that a birdseye view of the materials and their 
importance will give comfort to law librarians, so I give you this for whatever 
comfort you may be able to find in it, knowing that you are interested in the 
legal value of the public documents of the United States, and in becoming 
acquainted with some of the more important ones,—by name at least. Con- 


_ *Presented at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July, 1924. 
*See, Central Railroad of N. J. v. United States Pipe Line Co., (D. C., E. D., Pa., 
1923) 200 Fed. 983. 
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sequently, I presume this paper is in that class that is more appreciated when 
read than when heard. 

The Hon. Burdette A. Rich, in his address before this Association, at its 
Swampscott convention, in June, 1921, said: 

“The State and National Governments have only to a very limited extent 
undertaken to supply the law in any convenient form to the legal profession” 
and “Even in those cases where the Government has published the laws at 
public expense, the distribution of them has not been efficient.” ’ 

This explains in a great measure the general lack of acquaintance with the 
public documents of the United States. 

United States public documents, broadly speaking, are those publications 
printed by the order of Congress or either House thereof.’ These documents 
include not only the Congressional documents, but those of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the government as well as those that are printed by order 
of Congress or either House thereof, and under the present procedure all such 
documents must receive Congressional sanction before publication, in that the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing must approve of this printing. 

It seems appropriate that this subject should be considered first from the 
standpoint of Congressional documents. 


II. ConGressionaL DocUMENTS 


Congressional documents, it should be remembered, comprise the messages 
communicated to Congress by the President of the United States, the legislative 
journals of both Houses of Congress, the secret proceedings or executive journals 
of the Senate, the hearings and reports of Congressional committees on bills, 
resolutions, public affairs, communications to Congress by the executive or judicial 
officers of the Government, and many miscellaneous publications, such as the 
United States laws, the Congressional Record, the Congressional Directory, 
Rebellion Records, etc., as Congress may from time to time order printed for 
its information and distribution. 

It was not until the commencement of the Thirteenth Congress, in December, 
1813, that the House of Representatives, which legislative branch publishes by 
far the larger number of documents and reports, realized the growing importance 
and permanent value of its own transactions to impel it to introduce systematic 
methods of publication. The House then adopted a consecutive series of num- 
bers, which was applied to its documents, beginning anew at the commencement 
of each Congress and running uninterruptedly to the end of the last session of 
such Congress. 

The Senate long sat in secret session, and apart from its meager executive 
and legislative journals had the policy of placing as little as possible of its pro- 
ceedings in printed and accessible form. 

Later, when public opinion constrained a change of policy, it was years 
before it showed a marked inclination to print freely its report or documents. 
It naturally pursued a conservative or dilatory course, and did not apply the 
serial numbering to its documents until two years after the action of the House, 


*14 Law Library Journal 87. 
* McCall v. United States, 1 Dak. 328, 46 N. W. 608. 
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in December, 1815, at the beginning of the first session of the Fourteenth 
Congress." 

Congressional procedure provides for the printing of a bill; for its reference 
to a committee where it is publicly discussed by its friends and opponents and 
testimony is taken as to its good and bad effects; the bill, usually changed 
and amended, is then reported to the house in which it originated; a report of 
the revised bill, a special report of those favoring and opposing it, is then sent 
to the members, who are furnished with a copy of the hearings on the bill. 
The bill is then placed upon the calendar, and, when reached, equal time is 
permitted for its proponents and opponents to discuss it. It is then engrossed, 
as amended, read three times, and voted upon, and, if passed, is sent to the 
other house of Congress, where similar action is taken. Differences, if any, 
are taken up by a conference committee, composed of members of each of the 
two houses, and a report is made by that committee, which must be accepted 
by both houses before the bill is passed. The records of these proceedings 
constitute a part of what is generally known as the “legislative history” of 
the bill. 

In the course of the trial of cases in which the rights of individuals are 
at stake, there frequently arises questions either concerning the objects and 
purposes of statutory provisions, or concerning the meaning of the words in 
which those provisions are set forth. In such cases the courts must either 
determine by construction the application of the clauses in dispute, or fix by 
interpretation, the meaning of the words and phrases in which they are 
expressed. The words “construction” and “interpretation” are, however, used 
synonomously in this paper, as they are today generally so used. Strictly 
speaking, when the courts construe a statutory provision they take into considera- 
tion the social and political conditions that existed when it was framed and 
thus ascertain how it applies to the controversy. When they interpret a statutory 
provision they ascertain and declare the sense in which the words were spoken 
and understood when framed. 

Our inquiry then is directed to the question: To what extent will these 
Congressional documents be considered by the courts in the construction or 
interpretation of these statutes? 

In considering this subject we should keep in mind the language of Mr. 
Justice Day, in delivering the opinion of the court in Caminetti v. United States,’ 


who said: 

“Where the language is plain and admits of no more than one meaning, 
the duty of interpretation does not arise, and the rules which are to ,aid 
doubtful meanings need no discussion.” 

This is reaffirmation of the language used by Mr. Justice Brown in 
Hamilton v Rathbone,’ who said: 

“The cases are so numerous in this court to the effect that the province 
of construction lies wholly within the domain of ambiguity that an extended 
review of them is quite unnecessary.” 

“Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A., in American Historical Association Report for 1896, 
54th Cong., 2d Sess., House Doc. 353, part I, pp. 1100-1114. Also, Papers Relating to 
Early Congressional Documents of the First Fourteen Congresses, 1789-1817. (Greely). 
S6th_ Cong., 1st Sess., Senate Doc. 428, Vol. 37. 

, 242 U. S. 470, 61 L. ed. 442. 

175 U. S. 421, 44 L. ed. 219. 
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Judge Sanborn of the Circuit Court of the Southern District of Iowa says; 


“We must not lose sight of the fact that the sole object to be sought in 
the interpretation of a law is the intention of the legislative body which enacted 
“> * 

“No rule of construction, no course of proceeding, is more helpful to a 
court, in rightfully interpreting a law, than to put itself in the place of the 
legislative body which passed it, at the time of its enactment, with a complete 
knowledge of the legislation on its subject at that time, and then to seek, 
in the light of that legislation, the purpose for which it was passed and the 
evil it was intended to remedy.” ’ 

Chief Justice Taft, in Stafford v Wallace,’ has lately expressed the same 
thought. 

In two cases* the Supreme Court has referred to the c mplete legislative 
history of the statutes before it for interpretation, but it has been held that 
the legislative history of an act cannot be used as a probative force to change 
the plain meaning of the words which Congress employed in framing it,” or to 
create a doubt where none existed before,” and no aid can be derived from the 
legislative history of another act passed nearly six years after the ‘one in 
question.” 

Consideration will be given to the extent to which the courts have resorted 
to the various parts of legislative histories of ambiguous statutes in order to so 
construe them as to carry out the intentions of Congress. 

The Constitution of the United States” provides that each House shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings, and by section 895 of the Revised Statutes it 
is provided that “extracts from the journals of the Senate, or of the House of 
of Representatives, and of the executive journal of the Senate when the injunc- 
tion of secrecy is removed, certified by the secretary of the Senate or by the 
clerk of the House of Representatives, shall be admitted as evidence in the 
courts of the United States, and shall have the same force and effect as the 
originals would have if produced and authenticated in court.” The Supreme 
Court has in a number of cases made use of these legislative journals in its 
effort to determine the legislative intent of an act before it for interpretation.” 

While technically speaking, they are not a part of the legislative history 
of the statutes, extensive use may be made of confidential preliminary drafts of 
bills, and of communications submitted to the various committees of Congress, 
even though they are not contained in the committee hearings or reports on 
the bill. These are available in the files of the committees considering the bill, 
and may also usually be found in the files of the legislative counsel of the 
House and Senate, respectively, where may generally be found the best legislative 
histories of statutes enacted by Congress. To have such materials readily 

*In re Clerkship of Federal Court, 90 Fed. 248, 251. 

*258 U. S. 405, 513, 66 L. ed. 735, 740. 

*Ches. & Pot. Tel. Co. v. Manning, 186 U. S. 238, 242-4, 46 L. ed. 1144-46; United 
States v. Pftisch, 256 U. S. 547, 550-1, 65 L. ed. 1084, 1086. 

* Lederer, Coll. v. Real Estate Title Ins. & Tr. Co. (C. C. A. 3d, 1924) 205 Fed. 
672, affirming 291 Fed. 265. 

™ Work v. United States ex rel. Rives (D. C. 1924) 52 W. L. R. 274, 205 Fed. 225. 

* Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Lederer, Coll., 252 U. S. 523, 64 L. ed. 608. 

* Art. 1, Sec. 5, cl. 3. 

“Blake, Coll. v. National City Bank of N. Y., 23 Wall. 307, 23 L. ed. 119; Field 


v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649, 670, 36 L. ed. 204, 302; United States v. Burr, 159 U. S. 7% 
40 L. ed. 82. 
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accessible serves not only to discourage declamations urging that the court must 
seek the intent of Congress unaided save by the face of the statute, but also to 
further the will of Congress and prevent unnecessary, and often less expedient, 
judicial legislation.” 

It is not unusual for Congress to enact legislation to remedy evils brought 
to its attention by means of petitions. In construing the provisions of the 
Harter Act,” the Supreme Court in The Delaware” remarked that: 


“The exigencies which lead to the passage of the Act are graphically set 
forth in a petition addressed by the Glasgow Corn Trade Association to the 
Marquis of Salisbury and embodied in a report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives. As a part of the 
history of the times this is a proper subject for consideration. American Net 
& T. Co. v. Worthington, 141 U. S. 468, 474, 35 L. ed. 821, 824.” 


While the petition referred to in this case was embodied in the committee 
report on the bill, there have been cases where petitions were referred to that 
were not so included in the committee report. In Church of the Holy Trinity v. 
United States,” the court referred to the petitions presented to the committees 
of Congress to show the evil the statute before it for interpretation sought to 
remedy, and in Ogden v. Strong™ the court examined the petition to Congress 
upon which the act was based, and which was made a part of the pleadings, 
in order to ascertain more clearly the consideration and inducement for the 
act, in order to determine whether the money paid under the act became the 
assets of an estate but in Thomas v. F. B. Vandegrift & Co.” the court refused to 
consider a communication from a party interested in a statute to the Ways and 
Means Committee in charge thereof, it appearing to the court that Congress had 
disregarded the communication. 


Much information of value to lawyers is to be found in various legal 
memoranda and briefs prepared for the use of the committees of Congress. 
These are sometimes prepared by counsel for the various interests affected by 
the proposed legislation, and sometimes by the legislative counsl of the respective 
houses of Congress. As an example of the latter, there may be cited a one 
hundred page ‘““Law Memoranda Upon Civil Aeronautics” printed for the use 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Sometimes these memoranda are bound into regular volumes. In 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Lederer™ the Supreme Court in its opinion (p. 534) 
made a marginal reference to “Briefs and Statements Filed With Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on H.R. 3321, 66th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 3, pp. 1955- 
2094,” but it does not clearly appear just what use the court made of them. 
The District Court of New Jersey in Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. v. Duffy,” 
referring to this action by the Supreme Court, says: 

“The marginal reference to briefs and statements filed with the Senate 
Committee was merely to show that the alleged wisdom and injustice of exclud- 


* See, 24 Columbia Law Review, 214, 215. 
27 Stat. L. 445. 

“161 U. S. 450, 40 L. ed. 771. 

"143 U. S. 457, 464, 36 L. ed. 226, 220. 

“2 Paine 588, 18 Fed. Cas. No. 10, 640. 
*(C. C. A. 3d, 1908) 62 Fed. 645. 

* See Note 12. 

* (1924) 205 Fed. 881 
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ing one class of corporations from a tax exemption clearly and deliberately 
allowed had been strongly pressed upon Congress.” 
and lays down the rule that discussions before a Congressional committee, where 


no formal report is made in regard thereto, may not be used in determining 
the meaning of a Congressional statute. Notwithstanding this rule, these briefs 
throw much light upon legal questions not readily obtainable elsewhere. 

In United States v. Union Pacific R. Co.” it is recorded that the attorneys 
for the appellees filed “An argument by Mr. R. B. Curtis before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee” but the court does not indicate in its opinion to what 
extent, if any, this argument was relied upon or considered. 

It is not infrequently the case, particularly as regards tariff and revenue 
bills, that many preliminary drafts are made of the bill before it is introduced 
in Congress. In interpreting various statutes the Supreme Court has in a number 
of cases “ made use of the preliminary drafts of the bill which later became the 
statute being considered by it, but in Pine Hill Coal Co. v. United States,* Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“It is a delicate business to base speculations about the purposes or con- 


struction of a statute upon the vicissitudes of its passage.” 
It is observed by the learned Mr. Dane, in his Abridgment of American 


Law,” that it is said, in many English books, that the title of a statute is no 
part of it, because the clerk adds it; but that this reason does not hold in the 
United States, where the legislature makes the title as much as the preamble 
or the body of the statute. 

But although the title may not, strictly speaking, be any y part of the act, 
yet it may serve, in doubtful cases, to explain and show the general purport 
of the act, and the inducement which led to the enactment. It is said by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in United States v. Fisher. et al,” that: 

“Where the mind labors to discover the design of the legislature, it seizes 

everything from which aid can be derived; and in such case the title claims 
a degree of notice that will have its due share of consideration.” 
Later, however, it was observed by that court that the title of an act, especially 
Congressional legislation, furnishes little aid in the construction of it, because _ 
the body of the act in so many cases has no reference to the matter specified 
in the title.” This observation was somewhat modified later in Church of the 
Holy Trinity v. United States® where Mr. Justice Brewer said: 

“Among other things which may be considered in determining the intent 

of the Legislature is the title of the Act. We do not mean that it may be 
used to add to or take from the body of the statute, but it may help in inter- 
preting its meaning.” 
A long line of uniform decisions of the Supreme Court seems to fully sustain 
the right of the court to look at the title for the purpose of ascertaining the 
intent of Congress, when the intent is doubtful or obscure from the body of 
the act. 


%o1 U. S. 72, 70, 23 L. ed. 224, 228. 

* United States v. Pfitsch, supra in Note 9; Penna. R. Co. v. Int. Coal Min. Co. 
230 U. > 184, _ -9, 57 L. ed. 1446, 1451-2; Johnson vy. Southern Pac. Co., 196 U. S. 

20, 49 303. 

*% 250 U. S 191, 196, 66 L. ed. 894, 805. 

* Vol. 6, p. 508, Art. 5, Sec. 11. 

"2 Cranch 358, 386, 2 L. ed. 304, 313. 

* Hadden v. Barney, Collector, 5 Wall. 107, 18 L. ed. 519. 

*See Note 18. 
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The changes made in the frame of the bill during the course of passage 
have been referred to by the Supreme Court. In United States v. St. Paul M. & 
M. R. Co.,” Mr. Justice Pitney, speaking for the court, said that these 


‘May very properly be taken into consideration as throwing light upon the 
meaning of the proviso.” ' 

Every bill introduced in Congress is referred to a committee of the house 
in which it ig introduced. In many instances these committees hold hearings 
upon the bill. These hearings are usually printed in full, and often contain 
much more of value than the unacquainted would believe. In United States v. 
Union Pacific R. Co.” the Supreme Court speaking through Mr. Justice Davis, 
said : 

“But courts may, with propriety, in construing a statute, recur to the 

history of the times when it was passed, and this is frequently necessary, in 
order to ascertain the reason as well as the meaning of the particular provisions 
in it.” 
Following this rule, the Supreme Court in interpreting statutes has often referred 
to the “Committee Hearings” upon the bills in order to ascertain the history 
of the times and reasons for the legislation. There are two outstanding instances 
where this has been done.”. In Stafford v. Wallace™ it appears that the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, in reporting the bill, which became the 
act there in question, referred to the testimony printed in the House Committee 
Hearings,“ as furnishing the contemporaneous history and information of the 
evils to be remedied upon which the bill was framed. In referring to this, 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft (p. 513) said: 

“It is helpful to us, in interpreting the effect and scope of the act, in 
a to determine its validity, to know the conditions under which Congress. 
acted.” 

Incorporated in these hearings will be found many valuable briefs and legal 
memoranda. For instance, in the “Hearings Before the Ways and Means 
Committee, February 16, 1921,” will be found a valuable brief by Judge Marion 
De Vries of the United States Court of Customs Appeals on the constitutionality 
of the flexable tariff provisions of the Tariff Act, 1922." But a still more 
striking example is to be found in sub-committee hearings. On the second day 
of February of this year a sub-committee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate met to consider Senate Bills 2060 and 2061, 68th Congress, Ist 
Session, to amend the Judicial Code, and to give the Supreme Court authority 
to make and publish rules in common law actions, respectively. Appearing 
before this sub-committee were Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds and Suther- 
land, of the United States Supreme Court. The record of this hearing 
discloses that both of these bills were prepared by a committee of the Supreme 
Court at the request of some of the members of the Judiciary Committees of 
the Senate and the House. In the record will be found a draft of the bills 
as well as an analysis and review of their provisions. The first of these bills 


” 247 U. S. 310, 318, 62 L. ed. 1130, 1134. 
"See Note 23. 
_ "Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, supra in Note 18; Stafford v. 
Wallace, supra in Note 8. 
* See Note 8. 
“66th Cong., 2d Sess., Committee on Agriculture, Vol. 220-2, and 220-3. 
* Tariff information, 1921, pp. 4144-4163. 
* 42 Stat. L. 858, Ch. 356, Sess. 315-318. 
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relates to the appellate jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts of Appeal and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the analysis of this bill gives the 
interpretation of the Supreme Court of the present provisions of the Judicial 
Code and amendatory acts relating to the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and the Circuit Courts of Appeal, all of which are there collected, as 
well as its interpretation of how the provisions of the new bill would operate. 
This analysis is illuminating, but still more illuminating are the statements of 
Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds and Sutherland, which also appear in the 
record. This eighty-two page pamphlet contains more valuable information on 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the Circuit Courts of 
Appeal, than will be found in that many single volumes of law books. When 
it is considered that one-third of the cases that now come before the Supreme 
Court of the United States involve jurisdictional questions, and that many 
lawyers learn for the first time when they are presenting their arguments to 
that court that their case has no place there under existing law, or that it has 
not been brought there by the right procedure, this statement will not appeat 
exaggerated. A copy of this “Hearing” should be in every law library in the 
United States.” 

After hearings are held and the committee has considered the bill a report 
is usually, though not always,” submitted to the House in which it originated. 
These reports are commonly referred to as “Committee Reports.” These 
committee reports have been used by the Supreme Court in numerous cases in 
order to determine the intent of Congress in cases where otherwise the meaning 
of a statute is obscure.” 

In Binns v. United States,” Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking of the Court, said: 

‘““* * * we have examined the reports of the committees of either body with 
a view of determining the scope of statutes passed on the strength of such 
reports.” 

In Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart," Mr. Justice McReynolds, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said: 

“Neither branch of Congress devoted much debate to the act under con- 
sideration—altogether less than two pages of the Record, (65th Cong. pp. 7605, 
7843). The Judiciary Committee of the House made no report; but a brief 
one by the Senate Judiciary Committee (which is copied in the opinion) 
probably indicates the general legislative purpose. And with this and accom- 
panying circumstances, the words must be read. (Matter in parenthesis and 
italics mine). 

“This record is entitled “Hearing before a Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate, 68th Congress, Ist Session, on S. 2060, a Bill to 
Amend the Judicial Code, and S. 2061, a Bill to Give the Supreme Court Authority 
to Make and Publish Rules in Common Law Actions.” See in particular, Statement 
of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, pp. 25-26. 

* See, Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 140, 64 L. ed. 834. 

* Blake, Coll., v. National City Bank, supra in Note 14; Church of the Holy 
Trinity B United States, supra in Note 18; Bate Refrigerating Co. v. Sulzberger, 
157 U. I, 42, 39 L. ed. 601, 613; Ches. & Pot. Tel. Co. v. Manning, supra in Niote 
9; oes v. United States, 194 U. S. 486, 405, 48 L. ed. 1087, 1090; Lapina v. Williams, 
232 U. S. 78, 88-0, 58 L. ed. 515, 519; Caminetti v. United States, supra in Note 5; 
United States v. St. Paul M. In M. R. Co., supra in Note 30; Knickerbocker Ice 
Co. v. Stewart, supra in Note 38; Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S 
443, 65 L. ed. 349; United States v. Pfitsch, supra in Note 9; Ozawa v. United States, 
260 U. S. 178, 191, 67 L. ed. 190, 206. 

“See Note 30. 

“See Note 38. 
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These reports are not only valuable for the purpose above outlined, but 
many of them contain valuable briefs not to be found elsewhere. For instance, 
take the report” of the House Committee on Agriculture on the so-called Me- 
Nary-Haugen Bill. In this report will be found a fifty page brief, prepared 
by the legislative counsel of the House and Senate, discussing the more 
important constitutional problems involved in the bill, and indicating the con- 
stitutional bases for the provisions of the bill. More practical constitutional law 
is therein contained than will be found in many single text-books on this 
subject. This brief would have been invaluable to lawyers presenting cases 
involving the constitutionality of this bill, had it become a law. It is valuable 
to all lawyers interested in the questions there discussed. 

Occasionally Congress appoints special committees to perform some 
particular function. For example, a special committee was empowered by 
Congress to enter negotiations with the Indians with a view to the ultimate 
creation of a state from the lands embraced in what later became the Indian 
Territory. This committee rendered reports“ which were transmitted to Con- 
gress in connection with the reports of the Secretary of the Interior, and printed 
as House Documents. When a statute relating to the Indian Territory came 
before the Supreme Court for construction in Woodward v. De Graffenried “ 
the court, referred to these reports and, speaking through Mr. Justice Pitney, 
said: 

“So far as these reports antedate the legislation that is under inquiry 
they may of course be resorted to as aids to interpretation, for the Commis- 
sion was in a very real sense ‘the eyes and ears’ of Congress in matters pertain- 


ing to the affairs in the Indian Territory, and legislation was framed with a 
special regard to its recommendations.” 


On April 13, 1906, the Senate passed a joint resolution providing for a 
commission to examine into ine subjects of citizenship of the United States, 
expatriation, and protection abroad, and to make recommendations thereon to 
Congress.“ On June 6, 1906, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which the joint resolution had been referred, rendered a report“ suggesting 
that the Secretary of State appoint a committee to make such an investigation 
and report. The suggestion was followed and the results of the labors of that 
committee were transmitted to the House of Representatives.“ In relying upon 
this report in the construction of a statute passed subsequent to the receipt of 
this report by the House, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit 
in United States ex rel Patton v. Tod™ said: 

“It is thus entirely clear that the report was before the House during 
the progress of the legislation and at the time of its enactment, and that, owing 
to the official routine whereby this report was requested of and submitted 


by the Department of State, we may resort to it as an aid in ascertaining the 
intent of the Legislature.” 


¢ “House Report No. 631, 68th Cong., 1st Sess, on H. R. 9033, 68th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 

“Annual Reports of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

“238 U. S. 284, 206, 59 L. ed. 1310. 

“S. Res. 30, 59th Cong., 1st Sess. 

ps House Report 4784, 59th Cong., 1st Sess. 

“House Documents, Vol. 72-326, Citizenship, Expatriation and Protection Abroad, 
59th Cong., 2d Sess. 


“ (1924) 207 Fed. 385, 303. 
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The reports of the conference committees appointed to adjust the differences 
between the two houses in bills that have passed both houses come generally 
within the term “Committee Reports” and likewise may be resorted to in con- 
struing ambiguous statutes. In United States v. Pfitsch,” the Supreme 
Court specifically referred to and relied upon the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee made upon the act there under consideration. 

The various Congressional documents heretofore discussed are usually 
printed and bound separately and apart from the Congressional Record, although 
the committee reports are sometimes printed therein. The Congressional Record 
contains, for the most part, the debates in Congress on the various bills under 
consideration. In Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering” the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Pitney, said: 

“By repeated decisions of this court it has come to be well established 
that the debates in Congress expressive of the views and motives of individual 
members are not a safe guide, and hence may not be resorted to, in ascertaining 
the meaning and purpose of the law-making body.” 

The reason for the rule enunciated by Mr. Justice Pitney is well stated 
by the great Mr. Justice Story in Mitchell v. Great Works Milling etc. Co.”* in 
these words: 

“At the threshold of the argument we are met with the suggestion that 
when the act was before Congress the opposite doctrine was then maintained 
in the House of Representatives, and it was confidently stated that no such 
jurisdiction was conferred by the act as is now insisted on. What passed in 
Congress upon the discussion of a bill can hardly become a matter of strict 
judicial inquiry; and if it were, it could scarcely be affirmed that the opinions 
of a few members, expressed either way, are to be considered as the judgment 
of the whole house, or even of a majority. But in truth, little reliance can 
or ought to be placed upon such sources of interpretation of a statute. The 
questions can be, and rarely are, there debated upon strictly legal grounds, 
with a full mastery of the subject and of the rules of interpretation, * * Nor 
have there been wanting illustrious instances of great minds which, after they 
had, as legislators or commentators, reposed upon a short and hasty opinion, 
have deliberately withdrawn from their first impressions when they came upon 
the judgment seat to reexamine the statute or law in its full bearings.” 

In Russell Motor Car Co. v. United States," Mr. Justice Sutherland, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“We are referred to the utterances of certain members of Congress in 
debate, whick it is argued, show that the provision under consideration was 
meant to cover private contracts. Whether they come within the rule forbidding 
resort to Legislative debates, or within the exception (R.R. Comm. v. C. B. & 
QO. R. Co., 257 U.S. 563, 588, 66 L. ed. 371, 383) we need not consider ; * * *” 


(Italics mine). 

From the language thus used it would seem that the court considers that 
an exception to this rule was made in the case referred to. But an examination 
of that case does not confirm such interpretation, as the court there referred 
to explanatory statements made by members in charge of the bill, which come 
under a different rule. But an exception to this rule with reference to debates 

“See Note 9. 

* See Note 39. 


“*2 Story 652, 17 Fed. Cas. No. 9662. 
* 261 U. S. 514, 522, 67 L. ed. 778, 783. 
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in Congress was apparently made in Standard Oil Co. v. United States” where 
the court, speaking through Mr. Chief Justice White, said: 

“Although debates may not be used as a means of interpreting a statute, 
that rule, in the nature of things, is not violated by resorting to debates 
as a means of ascertaining the environment at the time of the enactment of 
a particular law; that is the history of the period when it was adopted.” 

Citing the Standard Oil Case and the cases of Johnson v. Southern Pacific 
Co.” and Lincoln v. United States," the court in Acklin v. Peoples Sav. 
Assn.” said: 

“While, generally speaking, construction of a statute may not be aided 
by consideration of discussions in the Legislature, yet, when it is seen that 
the legislation was had with special attention given to the effect of the disputed 
language, that cogitation by participating members which served to affect the 
result may be resorted to for definite purposes. Such is the rule where obscurity 
in a statute is to be cleared.” 

And the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia is apparently of the 
opinion that recourse may be had to debates in Congress for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the interpretation of an ambiguous statute. In Work v. United States ex 
rel Rives“ the late Mr. Chief Justice Smyth, in delivering the opinion of that 


court, said: 

“While reference may be made to reports of committees of either House, 
and even to debates in Congress for the purpose of aiding in the interpretation 
of an ambiguous measure, (United States v. St. Paul M. & M. Ry. Co., 247 
U.S. 310, 318) there is no authority for considering those sources of informa- 
tion where, as here, there is no ambiguity.” 

The rule with reference to the use of debates in Congress is applied in the 
construction of constitutions as well as to statutes.” 

In Badeau v. United States™ a claimant in the Court of Claims filed inter- 
rogatories to be propounded to a former member of Congress to show the 
object or intention of a certain statute, but the Court of Claims was “not able 
to find in the textbooks or reported decisions that such an effort was ever 


before made in a court of law.” 

The debates in Congress, therefore, stand upon a less solid footing than 
the reports of committees. However, in the course of the debates it frequently 
happens that explanatory statements in the nature of supplemental reports are 
made the member of the committee in charge of a bill in the course of passage. 
The rule that reports of committees of the House or Senate may be regarded 
as an exposition of the legislative intent, in a case where otherwise the meaning 
of the statutes is obscure, has been extended to include these explanatory state- 
ments.” But, in Omaha & C. B. Street R. Co. v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” the Supreme Court held this rule did not apply to the statements 


@ 221 U. S. 1, 55 L. ed. 619. 

* See Note 24. 

“202 U. S. 484, 50 L. ed. 1117. 

* (D. C., N. D., Ohio, W. D. 1923) 293 Fed. 392, 307. 

* See Note II. 

* Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 244, 254, 45 L. ed. 1088 

ef EO Ue S . 

“Binns v. United States, supra in Note 39; Pa. R. Co. v. Int. Coal Min. Co., 
supra in Nete 24; United States v. Coca Cola Co., 241 U. S. 265, 281, 60 L. ed. 995, 
1002; United States v. St. Paul M. & M. R. Co., supra in Note 30; Duplex Printing 
Press Co. v. Deering, supra in Note 309. 

“230 U. S. 324, 333-4, 57 L. ed. 1501, 1503. 
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of the chairman of the committee. And, in De Laski v. Thropp, Circular Woven 
Tire Co. v. Iredell, Coll." the opinion of the court indicates that it did not very 
strongly rely upon a statement made by the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House made during the course of the debate upon a revenue 
act before the court for consideration. 

In some recent cases,” however, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit has relied upon statements al the chairman of Committees of the House 
in construing statutes that had been considered by those committees. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Congressional Record contains much else 
of value. Like many of the other Congressional documents referred to it con- 
tains from time to time various legal memoranda. Frequently there is inserted 
in the Congressional Record speeches of men prominent in the legal profession 
that are interesting as well as valuable. As an example of these there may be 
cited the address of Hon. L. E. Jeffries before the Alabama Bar Association, 
on “The Philosophy of the Law,”’” and an address of Judge Alton B. Parker, 
delivered at the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., on January 
14, 1922, on “American Constitutional Government.” “ 

The courts have from time to time relied upon other Congressional docu- 
ments. In Johnson v. Southern Pacific Co.," the court alluded to the message 
of the President to Congress as corroborative of its interpretation of the act 
before it for construction, and in Kepner v. United States,” it adverted to the 
instructions of the President to the Philippine Commission for the purpose of 
ascertaining the true intent of a law addressed to the Philippine Islands. In 
an action involving a title to swamp lands the official correspondence and reports 
of certain public officers of the United States relating to swamp lands and 
published by authority of Congress were held to be public documents which the 
court might consult, even if not made formal proof in the case.” 

In addition to the foregoing documents which have to do primarily with the 
legislative history of legislation, there are other Congressional documents of 
importance to the legal profession, and worthy of note. 

Under the title “The Constitution of the United States of America, as 
Amended to January 1, 1923, Annotated,” Congress has published a compila- 
tion containing an annotation of all the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court involving constitutional questions, collated under each separate provision. 
In this work the subject-matter of the clauses of the Constitution has been sub- 
divided into appropriate headings and sub-headings. The annotation is preceded 
by the full, continuous text of the Constitution, and the lateral print as published 
by the State Department, with the original spelling, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. It also contains the Acts of Congress which have been declared unconsti- 
tutional, giving the case in which each Act was involved. With a good analytical , 


*(D. C., N. J., 1920) 268 Fed. 377. , 
*® New York & Cuba Mail S. S. Co. v. United States, 2907 Fed. 158, 160; United 


States ex rel. Patton v. Tod, supra in Note 48. 
* Congressional Record, July 5, 1921, pp. 3503-6. 
“Congressional Record, May 12, 1922, 11.6794-7. 
* See Note 24. 
“195 U. S. 100, 49 L. ed. 114 
* Kirby v. Lewis ol le, +, Ark. 1889) 39Fed. 66. 
“Senate Doc. 96, 67th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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index at the end, it is easily the best annotated edition of the Constitution that 
has ever been published. 















ry 
ns The treaties between the United States and foreign powers have been 
ue collected and published as Congressional documents.” This collection is usually 
known as “Malloy’s Treaties,’ and contains all the instruments of treaty char- 
ad acter from 1776 to 1923. In the sense that they do not present authenticated 
se texts they lack authority. They were prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, and hence do not carry the 
- weight of preparation by the State Department, nor its imprimatur. 
=i Yet our situation is such that the lawyer must to a great extent depend 
d on these volumes for his treaty texts. They are the only form in which the 
a treaty texts are easily available. Few libraries have the “Treaty Series” published 
- by the State Department. The authoritative texts are in the Statutes at Large, 
7 which appear late, and must be supplemented by information in “Foreign Rela- 
- tions,’ the volumes of which appear extremely late. 
. While these volumes are inadequate and awkward to cite, they are the 






best collection lawyers have to use, and lead us to the hope that some day the 
United States will have an adequate and worthy publication of all treaties, 
together with the necessary documents for undertaking them—a publication like 
the British Treaty Series.” 

The United States Statutes at Large are also published by authority of 
Congress. A discussion of their value as law books is beyond the scope of 
this paper. There are, however, certain compilations of laws that merit men- 
tioning here. In 1897 a “Commission to Revise the Criminal Laws” was created. 
Later its scope was enlarged to include all the Federal laws. Two chapters of 
the new revision have thus far been passed by Congress and made laws, namely, 
the Criminal Code™ and the Judicial Code.” The Bankruptcy Code is also 
published as a Congressional Document.” Many other compilations of laws“ 
have been published as public documents, but the limitations on this paper pre- 
clude an extended discussion of these as law books, since they are but collec- 
tions of statutes.” 














III. Jupicra, DocuMENTS 





The official reports of the United States Supreme Court are now published 
by the Government Printing Office and constitute a part of the public documents 
of the United States. The Government also publishes as public documents the 
decisions of the Court of Claims, and those of the Court of Customs Appeals. 
The decisions of the other courts of the United States are published by private 
enterprise. 

® Senate Doc. 357, 61st Cong., 2d Sess., and Senate Doc. 348, 67th Cong., 4th 











Sess. 
“See, 37 Harvard Law Review, 790. 
™ 35 Stat. L. 1088. This was not given a document number. 

™ Senate Doc. 1144, 62d Cong., 3d Sess. 

* House Doc. 1106, 64th Cong., 1st Sess. 

* See, “Price Lists of Government Publications” Nos. 10, 19, 20, 24, 25, 36, 37, 49, 
59, 65 and 67, obtainable upon application to the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington. 

"For example, see “Laws Relating to the Navy (Annotated),” Senate Doc. 238, 
67th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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All of the courts of the United States from the Supreme Court down have 
their duly promulgated rules of practice, which are published by the Govern- 
ment. When duly promulgated these rules of practice are just as binding as 
if Congress had expressly enacted them, and are really a part of the statutory 
law of Federal procedure. 


IV. Executive DocUMENTsS 


The great detail of our statutory legislation has often been commented 
upon by writers on American government, but until recently little has been 
written concerning the great extent to which the administration of the Federal 
government is controlled by what may broadly be termed ‘administrative regu- 
lations.” Dean Pound, in his article in the Harvard Law Review of April, 
1923," speaks of the 

“tendency of legislation to enact a mere skeleton, leaving the details actually 
governing the conduct of enterprise to be fixed by administrative regulation, 
and the tendency of common speech to speak of administrative interpretation as 
law.” 

Professor Freund says: 

“The American people seem to be as inclined as any other to stake their 
faith on legislation as a cure for economic or social evils or dangers; they are 
also satisfied to bestow administrative power as a supplement to legislation.” ” 

In the whirl of change which has gone on in Anglo-American law in the 


past two decades the rapid rise of executive justice, of administrative adjust- 
ment of relations and disposition of controversies through boards and commis- 
sions stands out as a significant, and apparently a permanent phenomenon. There 
is an undoubted trend to enlarge the power of the executive branch of the 
government by a gradual delegation to it of mixed powers—partly legislative 
and partly judicial. 

We are rapidly approaching a condition approximating that which existed 
in France prior to the French Revolution, when the French government at 
Paris undertook the control and direction of everything that concerned the 
French people, assuming the people could do nothing for themselves and that 
the government could do everything. Today, government control is assumed to 
be the remedy for every ill, and government regulation the source of every good. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to enumerate all the departments, 
bureaus, commissions, boards, and agencies at Washington that have been 
created to exercise bureaucratic control over the people of the Republic. There 
is no activity, business, social, or domestic condition that is not the subject of 
government supervision exercising every variety of authority are on every train 
in and out of Washington, and government reports on every subject fill the files 
of offices covering acres of ground in that beautiful city. We do not know 
whom to obey, where to apply, or how to act. 

Mr. Beveridge, in his late book,” records that “A typical American humorist 
recently observed that we may soon expect government regulation of the sending 
of Christmas cards. This regimentation of good cheer will be managed, he 

* Pound: The theory of Judicial Decision, 36 Harvard Law Review 642, 661. 


"Freund; Standards of American Legislation. 
* Beveridge: The State of the Nation, pp. 160-161. 
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predicted, by a government bureau at Washington to which application must be 
made in August for permission to send greetings the following December. 

“The mails—which send government matter without charge except to tax- 
payers—will, he said, carry questionnaires to all adventurers into the realm of 
kindly remembrance ; and, at any time within thirty years, government inspectors 
from Washington will, unannounced, visit every locality to ascertain whether 
the Christmas-card law and all the interpretations thereof, and rules, regulations 
and exactions relating thereto, made and provided by the Federal Christmas- 
card Bureau in Washington have been complied with. 

“The humor in this grotesque imagining is that it hits off the extravaganza 
of government control now being perpetrated upon the American people.” 

Many consider this increase of bureaus, boards, and commissions as the 
natural and desirable result of our complex civilization. This growth of bureau- 
cratic form of government has not, however, been confined to this country. 
Ever since the days of Parliamentary reform the English dislike of the bureau- 
cratic form of government has had to give way to what we are pleased to 
call modern methods of administration. This bureaucratic type of administration 
in England is illustrated by the establishment of the Ministry of Health as a 
part of the government of England. 

Today these administrative agencies, by what ever name they may be 
known, have something very much like a Roman lex regia, if not a grant of law 
making powers, at least a power of filling in details, a power of making rules, a 
power of giving definite content to legal standards, and we have passed into the 
control of continental theories of administrative law. An apt illustration of 
this power of filling in details is to be found in the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of July 17, 1916,” which requires the Federal Farm Loan Board to define 
certain terms and to make rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of the act. For example, there is a provision” requiring the term “equipment” 
to be defined by the Board, and pursuant to this provision the Board has defined 
this term on page 1 of Circular 10, which contains the rules and regulations 
of the Board. This is illustrative of many other rulings and regulations. The 
explanation for this procedure is that Congress must practically be content to 
make general rules. It cannot prescribe in official detail for every contingency. 
Performance must finally be left to the executive in the exercise of a much 
needed discretion, but we all know that sound discretion is the one thing that is 
most difficult for government to secure. 

We must concede, that in the future, ever more than in the past, the 
administration of the Federal government will be controlled by this subordinate 
legislation, and, with Professor Freund, console ourselves with the thought that 
if we have not as yet an adequate technique of administrative procedure that 
development may perhaps with confidence be left to the future. 

Congress has apparently recognized some of the tendencies inherent in the 
exercise of bureaucratic control or power, and attempted to meet and neutralize 
them by providing in the “Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921”" that certain 
functions analagous to those of the Federal Trade Commission should be exer- 

* 39 Stat. L. 360-384. 


” Sec. 12, par. 4, Subsec. (b). 
™ 42 Stat. L. 159-160. 
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cised by the Secretary of Agriculture, apparently forgetting that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must necessarily act through a highly bureaucratic staff. 

One of the most important methods by which these administrative agencies 
act is by administrative regulations, yet few lawyers outside of Washington are 
aware of the existence of a vast majority of these regulations. This is not 
surprising, however, because there is no uniformity in their preparation or 
publication, thus making it practically impossible to keep track of them. It is 
not seldom the case that regulations are adopted and enforced without adequate 
publication, and it is by no means certain that the law requires publication as a 
necessary prerequisite to the validity of a regulation. *It is to be hoped that the 
English system of publication of these regulations will some day be adopted 
here. An attempt was made not long ago to bring these rules and regulations 
together,” but that volume contained but a small part of the total mass of 
them. These rules and regulations, when prescribed in pursuance of authority 
of Congress expressly granted, become a mass of that body of public records 
of which the courts will take judicial notice.” 

While it is perhaps true that these administrative regulations in the United 
States are not so important as the Orders in Council and departmental regula- 
tions in Great Britain, the administrative ordinances of the German Bundesrath, 
or of the decrees of the President of France, yet their importance is such as 
to make them deserving of more consideration than they have until but recently 
received. This phenomenal growth of executive or administrative justice in 
this country, with the probability of a still greater growth in the future, makes 
it desirable that we ascertain the extent to which these administrative bodies 
may go in making regulations, and the legal force and effect of these regulations. 

In the consideration of this question we are confronted at the outset with 
the oft-cited quotation from the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
Field v. Clark ** : 

“That Congress cannot delegate legislative power to the President is a 
principle universally recognized as vital to the integrity and maintenance of the 
system of government ordained by the Constitution.” 

Until very recently this inhibition against the delegation of legislative power 
has been evaded by the courts declaring that these statutes merely delegated 
the power “to fill in the details.” “* However, it is now recognized that statutes 
delegating power of this nature actually delegate legislative power. Chief Justice 
Taft recognized the actual situation, responding during the proceedings on the 
death of Chief Justice White, when he said :* 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission was authorized to exercise powers 
the conferring of which by Congress would have been, perhaps, thought in the 
earlier years of the Republic to have violated the rule that no legislative 
power can be delegated. But the inevitable progress and exigencies of gov- 
ernment and the utter inability of Congress to give the time and attention 
indispensable to the exercise of these powers in detail forced a modification 
of the rule.” 


“Lapp: Federal Rules and Regulations, 1918. 

* Caha v. United States, 152 U. S. 222, 38 L. ed. 415. 

“See Note 14. 

“« Buttfield v. Stranahan, 192 U. S. 470, 48 L. ed. 525; United States v. Grimaud, 
220 U. S. 506, 55 L. ed. 563; Mutual Film Corporation v. Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, 236 U. S. 230, 50 L. ed. 552. 

“257 U. S., January 16, 1922, 66 L. ed. 10092. 
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And shortly thereafter he gave the first judicial recognition that the powers 
which were delegated were legislative.” And only recently has he again 
recognized that Congress may delegate a legislative power to the Secretary of 
Labor.” 

The authority to promulgate administrative regulations finds its source either 
in the exercise of the constitutional executive power of the President, in section 
161 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or in express provisions of 
the statutes they are issued to supplement. Thus, the President in his capacity 
as commander in chief of the army and navy issued regulations for the govern- 
ment of these services, although they are now issued under express statutory 
provisions granting him that power. 

Section 161 of the Revised Statutes is a general provision of law granting 
unto the head of each (executive) Department authority to prescribe regulations 
not inconsistent with law for the government of his Department, the conduct 
of its officers and clerks, the distribution and performance of its business, and 
the custody, use, protection and preservation of the property appertaining to it. 

Practically every general statute exacted by Congress contains specific pro- 
visions authorizing the head of the Executive Department, or other officer of 
the government to whom is confided the execution of the statute, to make all 
regulations necessary for the carrying into effect of that particular statute. 

The result of this delegation of power has been the establishment of a 
body of rules, regulations, and administrative decisions, containing more law 
than is to be found in the statutes themselves. Further, it has been held that 
the power to modify, repeal, or create anew such regulations.” 

The power to make administrative regulations is, however, not without its 
limitation, and even the regulations issued under the constitutional authority of 
the President as commander in chief of the army and navy must not con- 
flict with the statutes defining his powers or conferring rights upon others.” 

The rule of decision applicable where an administrative regulation adopted 
under the provisions of section 161 of the Revised Statutes is brought into 
question was stated in Boske v. Comingore,” in the following terms: 


“In determining whether the regulations promulgated are inconsistent with 
law, we must apply the rule of decisions which controls when an Act of Con- 
gress is assailed as not being within the power conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution; that is to say, a regulation adopted under Section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes (and the rule must be equally applicable to other statutes delegating 
the power to make regulations) should not be disregarded or annulled unless, 
in the judgment of the court, it is plainly and palpably inconsistent with law. 
Those who insist that such a regulation is invalid must make its invalidity 
so manifest that the court has no choice except to hold that the Secretary 
has exceeded his authority and employed means that are not at all appropriate 
to the end specified in the Act of Congress.” 

It is with the regulations made under express statutory provision that most 


difficulties arise, as it is to these regulations that objection is usually made 
that the act delegates legislative power. However, in view of the recently 


“ Wichita R. R. & Light Co. v. Public Utilities Commission of Kansas, 260 U. S. 
48, 58-9, 67 L. ed. 124, 130 
* Mahler v. Eby, 68 L. ed. (Adv. Ops.) 331, 44 Sup. Ct. (Adv. Ops.) 283. 
“United States v. Eliason, 16 Pet. 291, 301-2, 10 L. ed. 968. 
” United States v. Symonds, 120 U. S. 46, 40, 30 L. ed. 557. 
“177 U. S. 450, 44 L. ed. 846. 
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expressed views of Chief Justice Taft heretofore noted it is quite likely that 
these objections will not find much support. While the Chief Justice has 
recognized that granting this power to make regulations is a delegation of legis- 
lative power, and justifies it because of its being expedient, the District Court, 
Northern District of Texas, in Burk-Waggoner Oil Ass'n. v. Hopkins, Collector” 
holds that when the administrative officer to whom the execution of the statute 
has been confided thus explains his understanding of the statute he is nof’ 
legislating, but enforcing. It is settled, however, that when administrative regu- 
lations are made in pursuance of such statutory authority they have the force 
and effect of law.” 

In determining whether a regulation is thus made in pursuance of statutory 
authority it must, under the decision in the Maryland Casualty Company™ case, 
meet three tests, namely: (1) It must be addressed to the enforcement of an 
Act of Congress, the administration of which is confided to such Department— 
i.e., the officer making the regulation must have jurisdiction; (2) It must be 
reasonably adapted to such enforcement; and (3) It must not be inconsistent 
with express statutory provisions. 

An indication of the kind of regulations referred to in the Maryland 
Casualty Company case may be obtained from an examination of some of the 
cases cited in support of it. In United States v. Grimaud.” the Secretary of 
Agriculture, being authorized by statute “to regulate the occupancy and use and 
to preserve the forests from destruction,” by a regulation required permits for 
the use and occupancy of public forest reserves, and made a violation thereof a 
penal offense, and this regulation was held to be valid. 

What is meant by the third test of validity just noted is not merely that 
the regulation must not be contrary to statutes, but also that it cannot add to the 
statute. This phase of the rule was applied in United States v. George,” involv- 
ing a statute relating to homestead claims for public lands which required two 
credible witnesses to residence upon or cultivation of such land by the claimant, 


and under which a Department of Interior regulation required, in substance, 
three witnesses. In holding this regulation invalid the Court declared that 


“Congress had provided the exact measure of the claimant’s obligation and that 
the Department could neither add to nor detract from it.” 

These regulations include both administrative rulings and interpretative 
rulings, the first class dealing with procedure, and the second class purporting 
to state the meaning of a statute. Regulations dealing with procedure are very 
much like the statutes themselves, particularly in that they do not ordinarily 
have retroactive effect. In passing to interpretative rulings it must be noted 
that these do not have the force of law, and are not binding upon the court. 
These interpretative rulings are, however, of considerable legal value, as it is in 
these rulings that the statutes are construed. 

When the courts come to construe an ambiguous statute they give great 


" (1924) 206 Fed. 402. 

"United States v. Eliason, supra in Note 88; Ex parte Reed, 100 U. S. 13, 25 L. 
ed. 538; United States v. Eaton, 144 U. S. 677, 36 L. ed. 501; Caha v. United States, supra 
in Note 83; in re Kollock, 165 U. S. 526, 41 L. ed. 813; Maryland Casualty Co. v. 
United States, 251 U. S. 342, 64 L. ed. 2097. 

*See Note 92. 

“See Note 84a. 

"228 U. S. 14, 57 L. ed. 712. 
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weight to the construction placed upon it by the Executive Department which 
is charged with the duty of carrying it into effect. This construction is not 
controlling, but is strongly persuasive.” In one of the first cases on departmental 
construction,” Mr. Justice Trimble said that in the construction of a doubtful and 
ambiguous law the contemporaneous construction of those who were called upon 
to act under the law and were appointed to carry its provisions into effect “is 
entitled to very great respect.” Sixty years later, in United States v. Union Pac. 
R. Co.," Judge Brewer; in tracing “the growth of this principle of our law” 
observed that : 

“From the time Mr. Justice Trimble announced it so cautiously in 1827 it 
has gained strength every time it was again considered by the court. Impelled 
by the force of this inherent justice, every judge who has taken it up has 
stated it more strongly than it was stated before.” 

As distinguished from judicial construction this construction by those 
charged with the execution has been termed the “practical” construction of 
statutes, and since it can only be resorted to in aid of interpretation, the 
general rule is that such construction is not controlling where the statute is clear 
and explicit, and its meaning not doubtful. In order to be used in aid of 
interpretation the departmental construction must be uniform,” reasonable,” 
and continually in force for a long time.” Since the construction of a statute 
is primarily for the courts, the erroneous construction of it by an executive 
charged with its administration will not make it mean something that Congress 
did not intend it should mean.” 

Other than as noted the value of these interpretative rulings as law books 
is determined in a great measure by the extent to which the courts will review 
these administrative decisions. A discussion of this question is beyond the limita- 
tions of this paper, and has received such able consideration as to render it 
quite unnecessary.” 

Briefly, however, the rule was summarized by the Supreme Court in Bates 
and Guild Company v. Payne™ in the following language: 

“Where the decision of questions of fact is committed by Congress to the 
judgment and discretion of the head of a Department, his decision thereon is 
conclusive; and that even upon mixed questions of law and fact, or of law 
alone, his action will carry with it a strong presumption of its correctness, and 
the Court will not ordinarily review it, although they may have the power, 
and will occasionally exercise the right of so doing.” 

Just as these administrative regulations lack uniformity in preparation 


* United States v. Moore, 95 U. S. 760, 24 L. ed. 588; Swift v. United States 
105 U. S. 601, 26 L. ed. 1108; Brown v. United States, 113 U. S. 568, 28 L. ed. 1079; 
United States v. Hill, 120 U. S. 169, 30 L. ed. 627; United States v. Johnston, 124 
U. S. 236, 31 L. ed. 389; Robertson v. Downing, 127 U. S. 607, 32 L. ed. 269; Schell 
v. Fauche, 138 U. S. 562, 34 L. ed. 1040; Pennoyer v. McConnaughy, 140 U. S. I, 35 
L. ed. 363; United States v. Alabama Co., 142 U. S. 615, 35 L. ed. 1134; United States 
v. Hermanon, 209 U. S. 337, 52 L. ed. 821. 

* Edwards v. Darby, 12Wheat. 210, 6 L. ed. 603. 

* 37 Fed. 551, affirmed, 148 U. S. 562, 37 L. ed. 560. 

* United States v. Healy, 160 U. S. 136, 40 L. ed. 360. 

* Robinson v. Lundrigan, 227 U. S. 173, 57 L. ed. 468. 

“ Merritt v. Cameron, 137 U. S. 542, 34 L. ed. 772; Orchard v. Alexander, 157 
U. S. 372, 39 L. ed. 737. 

™ United States ex rel. Simonian v. Tod (C.C.A.2d, 1924) 297 Fed. 172. 

8 Albertsworth: Judicial Review of Administrative Action by the Federal Su- 
preme Court, 35 Harvard Law Review, 127. 
™ 194 U. S. 106, 48 L. ed. 894. 
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and publication they lack uniformity in nomenclature. With no clear distinction 
being made, they are variously termed Bulletins, Circulars, Instructions, Orders, 
Rules and Regulations, Rulings, etc. A list of the more important administrative 
regulations, by whatever name they may be known, that are of general interest 
to lawyers and law librarians will be found in the appendix to this paper. 
Here, however, it is believed attention should be directed to some of the 
distinguishing features of these regulations. 

A distinction should be made between decisions and opinions. For instance, 
the decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury are binding upon the adminis- 
trative officers of the Government, while the opinions of the Attorney General 
are only advisory. It has been declared that the construction of a statute by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury becomes thereafter an existing construction 
of the statute, subject only to reversal by the court.” 

One of the most important duties of the Attorney General, and one having 
its origin in the inception of that office, is that of advising the heads of executive 
departments. In doing so he acts in an advisory rather than in a judicial 
capacity. Such opinions are usually accepted as decisions by officials seeking 
his advice, but they are not, apparently, given greater weight by the courts 
than is conceded to departmental constructions of statutes in general.” Although 
not binding, they are always valuable when passing upon questioned statutes, 
and the Supreme Court has frequently resorted to them.” Every few years 
a volume of the Opinions of the Attorney General is issued furnishing much 
valuable information not obtainable elsewhere, and, as expressing the views of 
great lawyers, they are entitled to the highest respect. In the volume of Treaties 
of 1785, 1799 and 1825 between the United States and Prussia, which was 
edited by Dr. James Brown Scott, the distinguished American jurist, full use is 
made of the opinions of the United States Attorney General. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been declared to be the most 
important of the administrative tribunals now functioning in the United States, 
and this statement will hardly be denied when one reads of the powers which 
it exercises over the transportation agencies of the country so ably discussed by 
Judge Robert V. Fletcher in his address before the Bar Association of St. 
Louis.” A full list of the publications of this commission will be found in the 
appendix. The Supreme Court has declared that the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be reviewed only as to constitutionality, law and 
reasonableness.” 

The Federal Trade Commission is another important administrative agency, 
but unfortunately that commission has never written opinions in the cases 
decided by it. In the early history of the organization it issued what were 
called conference rulings, in which a practice was described, the circumstances 
under which it was explained, and the conclusion of the commission as a body 
as to whether or not that practice under the circumstances constituted an unfair 


™ 4 Compt. Dec. 723. : is 
United States v. Falk, 204 U. S. 143, 51 L. ed. 411; Lewis Publishing Co. v. 


Morgan, 229 U. S. 288, 57 L. ed. 1190. 

™ Surgett v. Lapice, 8 How. 48, 12 L. ed. 982; Harrison v. Vose, 9 How. 372, 
13 L. ed. 179; Union Ins. Co. v. Hoge, 21 How. 35, 16 L. ed. 61; U. S. v. Jack, 244 
U. S. 307, 61 L. ed. 1222. 

* The Growth of American Administrative Law, pp. 42-60. 

™ 1. C. C. v. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 215 U. S. 452, 54 L. ed. 280. 
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method of competition was given. This practice, by which business men might 
be admonished as to the unlawfulness of a contemplated practice, was later 
discontinued, although used elsewhere by administrative bodies with good results. 


The commission now issues nothing other than its findings of fact and 
order in each individual case. However, a study of these orders, and the cases 
which have been decided by the courts on review, will give one a general 
review of the present status of the law as to unfair methods of competition 
within the jurisdiction of the commission. 

A very large part of the work of the Federal Trade Commission has been 
directed to economic investigations of basic industries, both on its own motion, 
and on the resolution of either house of Congress. A complete list of these 
investigations has been published in the Congressional Record.” The publication 
of exhaustive reports on these subjects has disclosed much of value to lawyers. 
In Stafford v. Wallace,” the Supreme Court, in considering the evils to be 
remedied by the Act then before it for construction, referred to the “Reports of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat Packing Industry” as showing some 
of the reasons for the legislation. 

Generally, these administrative regulations, rulings, etc., are obtainable from 
the office issuing them, or from the Superintendent of Public Documents. The 
only exception to this rule that has come to my attention is the regulations of 
the United States Veterans Bureau. Section 13 of the War Risk Insurance 
Act™ prohibits the recognition of attorneys in the presentation or adjudication 
of claims under the provisions of that act, except that in the event of disagree- 
ment as to a claim under an insurance contract a suit may be brought against 
the United States in the district court of the United States in and for the 
district in which the beneficiary resides. Of course this suit may be brought 
by an attorney, and in such case the regulations might be helpful. While 
the Bureau does conduct correspondence with attorneys in particular cases, it 
does so on the theory that the attorney is acting as a friendly agent of the 
claimant rather than as attorney in the usually accepted sense in which that 
term is used. This is necessarily the case if the attorney complies with the 
provisions of Section 13 in fixing his fees, as that section fixes the maximum 
fee at three dollars. 


This paper has developed to an unconscionable length, and with the hope 
that the information herein contained will be of assistance to lawyers as well 
as law librarians and will serve to emphasize the importance of United States 
public documents as law books, I will close, again expressing my appreciation 
of the honor you have conferred upon me. 

™ Cong. Rec., March 31, 1924, pp. 5515-16. 


™ See Note 8. 
™ 40 Stat. L. 398, as amended. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AS LAW BOOKS 
APPENDIX 


This Appendix contains a list of public documents of general interest that 
should be in all law libraries. It was compiled from the records and library 
of the legislative counsel of the United States Senate and information cordially 
furnished by the various administrative agencies. No claim is made that the 
list is complete. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Foreign Relations (Diplomatic Correspondence). Messages of President 
and Papers relating to Foreign Relations. The latest volume was issued in 
1915 and contains the 1910 correspondence. 

Regulations of the Consular Service. 

Decisions of the United States Consular Courts. (Issued from time to time 
in pamphlet form). 

Digest of International Law by John Bassett Moore. 8 Vols. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 


National Bank Act and other laws relating to national banks. 

Instructions of the Comptroller of the Currency relative to the Organiza- 
tion and Power of National Banks. 

Digest of Decisions relating to National Banks. 


Office of the Treasurer of the United States 


Regulations governing the issue, exchange, and redemption of money. 
Effective August 25, 1923. 

Regulations and instructions governing the issue of duplicate Treasury 
warrants, Treasurer’s checks, and interest checks. Issued February 15, 1923. 

Regulations and instructions governing the issue of duplicate disbursing 
officers’ checks. Issued August 15, 1923. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Treasury—Internal Revenue Laws, 1920. Treasury Department Document 
No. 2843. 

Treasury Decisions under the Customs, Internal Revenue and Other Laws, 
including the decisions of the Board of General Appraisers and the Court of 
Customs Appeals. 45 Volumes. 

Treasury Decisions—Internal Revenue. 25 Volumes. 

Digest of Treasury Decisions Relating to Internal Revenue, 1916-1920. 

United States Internal Revenue Regulations: 

No. 1.—Regulations concerning assessments. 1917. 
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No. 2.—Instructions to Internal-Revenue officers concerning their accounts. 
1916. 

No. 3.—Regulations and instructions concerning the tax on legacies and 
distributive shares under the Act of June 13, 1898. 1899. 

No. 5.—Regulations concerning the establishment of special bonded ware- 
houses. 1899. 

No. 6.—Regulations relating to the tax on fermented liquors. 1918. 

No. 7.—Regulations and instructions concerning the tax on distilled spirits. 
1914. 

No. 8.—Regulations concerning tax on tobacco, snuff, cigars and cigarettes, 
and purchase and sale of leaf tobacco. 1910. 

No. 12.—Regulations for the observance of revenue and prohibition officers, 
district attorneys, and marshals, and as to the duties of clerks of the United 
States courts respecting cases arising under the internal revenue and prohibition 
laws in which the United States is a party, and respecting the custody and 
disposition of real estate acquired by the United States under those laws. 1920. 

No. 16.—Regulations concerning the tax on opium manufactured in the 
United States for smoking purposes. 1911. 

No. 20.—Regulations concerning the establishment of general bonded ware- 
houses for the storage of ‘spirits made from materials other than fruit. 1920. 

No. 22.—Regulations concerning filled cheese under the internal revenue 
laws. 1896. 

No. 23.—Regulations and instructions concerning the bottling of distilled 
spirits in bond. 1913. 

No. 24.—Regulations concerning the exportation, without payment of tax, or 
with benefit of drawback of tax, on articles described in Schedule B, Act of 
October 22, 1914. 1915. 

No. 25.—Regulations concerning mixed flour. 1918. 

No. 27.—Regulations concerning the redemption of or allowance for 
internal revenue stamps. 1900. 

No. 28.—Regulations governing the withdrawal and use of wine spirits or 
grape brandy. 

No. 29.—Regulations and instructions relating to the exportation, free of 
tax, or with benefit of drawback of distilled spirits, etc. 1920. 

No. 30.—Regulations and instructions relating to the manufacture, sale, 
and use of denatured alcohol. 1917. 

No. 32.—Regulations concerning white phosphorous matches under internal 
revenue law. 1913. 

No. 33.—Regulations governing the collection of the income tax imposed 
by the Act of September 8, 1916. 1918. 

No. 34.—Regulations governing the withdrawal of oleomargarine, tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, and snuff, from factories, free of tax, 1920. 

No. 35.—Regulations relating to the importation, manufacture, production, 
compounding, sale, dispensing, and giving away of opium or coca leaves, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations thereof. 1919. 

No. 36.—Rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the United States Cotton Futures Act, approved August 11, 1916. 


1916. 

No. 37.—Regulations relating to the estate tax under the Revenue Act of 
1918. 1921. 

No. 40.—Regulations relating to the stamp tax on issues, sales, and trans- 
fers of stock and sales of products for future delivery, under the Revenue 


Act of 1918. 1919. 
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No. 41.—Regulations relative to the war excess profits tax imposed by 
the War Revenue Act, approved October 3, 1917. 1918. 

_ No. 42.—Rules and Regulations for the collection of taxes on transporta- 
tion of persons and property, under the War Revenue Act, approved October 3, 
1917. 1918. 

No. 43.—Part 1.—Regulations relation to the tax on admissions, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 1921. 

Part 2.—Regulations relating to the tax on dues, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 44.—Regulations relating to the war excise taxes and war tax on 
beverages (nonalcoholic), under the War Revenue Act of October 3, 1917. 
1918. 

No. 45.—Regulations relating to the income tax and war profits and excess 
profits tax under the Revenue Act of 1918. 1921. 

No. 46.—Regulations relating to tax on employment of child labor. (T.D. 
2823). 

No. 47.—Regulations relating to the excise tax on sales by the manufac- 
turer, under Section 900 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1921. 

No. 48.—Regulations relating to the excise taxes on works of art and 
jewelry, under Sections 902 and 905 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1919. 

No. 49.—Regulations relating to the collection of tax on transportation and 
other facilities. 1920. 

No. 50.—Regulations relating to the capital stock tax under the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 51.—Regulations relating to excise tax on toilet and medical articles, 
under Section 907 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 52.—Regulations relating to the tax on soft drinks and other beverages 
sold in bottles or other closed containers, under the Revenue Act of 1918. 1919. 


No. 53.—Regulations relating to the tax on soft drinks, ice cream and 
similar articles sold at soda fountains or similar places of business, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 1919. 

No. 54.—Regulations relating to the excise tax on sales by the dealer of 
wearing apparel, etc., under Section 904 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1919. 

No. 55.—Regulations relating to stamp taxes on documents, imposed by 
Title XI of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 56.—Regulations relating to the collection of tax on motion picture 
films, under Section 906 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 57.—Regulations relating to the tax on telegraph, telephone, radio, and 
cable facilities, under the Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 58.—Regulations relating to the tax on the issuance of insurance 
policies, under Sections 503 and 504, of the Revenue Act of 1918. 1920. 

No. 59.—Regulations relating to the special taxes upon businesses and 
occupations, and upon the use of boats, under the Revenue Act of 1918. 1921. 

No. 60.—Regulations relative to the manufacture, sale, etc. of intoxicating 
liquor. 1924. 

No. 61.—Regulations relative to the production, tax payment, etc., of indus- 
trial and denatured alcohol. 1923. 

Note: Regulations 40, 43, 47, 48, 52, 57 and 59 have been reissued under 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 
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No. 62.—Regulations relating to the income tax and war profits and excess 
profits tax under the Revenue Act of 1921. 1921. 

No. 63.—Regulations relating to the estate tax under the Revenue Act of 
1921. 1922. 

No. 64.—Regulations relating to the capital stock tax under the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 1922. 

Bulletins: 

A—lIncome tax forms. 

B—Withholding: Collection at the source, and information at the source. 

C—Comparison of 1917 and 1918 Revenue Acts. 

D—Average percentages of pre-war income to pre-war invested capital 
of general classes of corporations, grouped as to trade or businesses. 

E—Deductions and credits. 

F—Depreciation and obsolescence. 

Citator of Internal Revenue Treasury Decisions and Regulations. 

Cumulative Bulletins of Income and other tax rulings. 


Comptroller of ihe Treasury 


The decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury are published in one 
volume each year, beginning October 1, 1894, and continuing to June 30, 1921, 
when the office was transferred to the Comptroller General of the United States. 
Twenty-seven volumes have been issued. 

Digest of the decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 1920. Covers 
volumes 1 to 26, inclusive. 


Comptroller General 


Decisions of the Comptroller General. Three volumes, July 1, 1921 to 
June 30, 1924. 


Bureau of the Budget 


Interdepartmental Board of Contracts and Adjustments. 

Compilation of the Principal Federal Statutes Relating to Public Con- 
tracts. 1922. This publication contains 224 separate statutes, carefully classi- 
fied and indexed, and is an invaluable work of reference. 

The annual report of this Board for 1923 contains a standard form of 
building and construction contract as tentatively adopted June 8, 1923, and a 
standard form of government lease, as approved by the President May 26, 1923. 

A digest of the principal decisions of the Supreme Court, the Court of 
Claims, and Opinions of the Attorney General relating to public contracts is 
now in the course of preparation. 


Federal Farm Loan Bureau 


Circular No. 10. Rulings and Regulations of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to July 1, 1923, in matters pertaining to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Issued August, 1923. 

Circular No. 11. Amendments to the Federal Farm Loan Act, with com- 
ments and notes by the Farm Loan Board. Issued November, 1923. 


Department of War 


1. Military Laws of the United States. Sixth edition, 1921 (2 volumes). 
(Kept up to date by “Changes” published after each session of Congress). 
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bo 


Digest of Opinions of The Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
(a) Howland’s edition, 1912. (Cumulative to June 30, 1912). 
(b) Supplement (July 1, 1912 to April 1, 1917). 

(c) Annual editions 1917 to date. 

(In addition to selected opinions of The Judge Advocate General, the 
yearly editions contain syllabi of court decisions, opinions of the Attorney 
General, decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury and of the Comptroller 
General, etc., relating to the military establishment. The yearly editions have 
first appeared as monthly, semi-annual or annual numbers and at the end of 
each year have been bound up, with a cumulative index. There is, strictly speak- 
ing no annual edition). 

3. Opinions of The Judge Advocate General for the years, 1917, 1918, 
1919. (Three columns containing monthly pamphlets containing the same 
opinions as were published in the digests during this period.) (See Item 2). 

4. Manual for Courts Martial, U.S. Army, 1921. (Amended by “Changes” 
—at present there are three published “Changes”’). 

5. Military Reservations, National Cemeteries and Military Parks, Re- 
vised edition, 1916. 

6. Winthrop’s Military Law and Precedents. (Second edition, reprint, 
1920). 

7. Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances. (Supplement, 1922). 

Acts of Congress and Treaties pertaining to the Philippine Islands in force 
and effect July 1, 1919. 


War DEPARTMENT 
Office of Chief of Engineers 


Rules and Regulations Relating to the Navigable Waters of the United 
States. Revised to October 15, 1922. 

Laws of the United States Relating to the Improvement of Rivers and 
Harbors. Three Volumes. House Document 1491, 62d Congress, 3d Session. 
1790-1913. 


Office of the Quartermaster General 


Compilation of Laws Relating to the Quartermaster Corps. Revised 
Statutes and Statutes at Large. 1918. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Opinions of the Attorney General. Thirty-three Volumes. The first 31 
volumes were published as House Documents. Volume 31 is House Doc. 748, 
66th Cong., 2d Sess., and contains the opinions from 1916 to 1918. 

Digest of opinions of Attorneys General, Vols. 1-16, 1789-1881, 491 pp. 
(48th Cong., 2d Sess., H. Misc. Doc. 15, Serial 2312). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Acts and Resolutions Relating to the Navy Department and Marine Corps, 
issued at the end of each Session of Congress. 
Court Martial Orders. 
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Naval Courts and Boards. 
Naval Digest, 1921. 
U.S. Navy Regulations, 1920. 

Marine Corps Manual, 1921. 

So far as concerns legal considerations affecting the administration of the 
Navy Department with which lawyers and law librarians should be familiar, 
all procedure and determination are governed by the statutes, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General, and precedents that are applicable com- 
monly to all the Federal Executive Departments. These are to be found 
most accessible in “Laws Relating to the Navy, Navy Department, and Marine 
Corps, in Force March 4, 1921,” with Annotations Showing How Such Laws 
Have Been Construed and Applied by the Navy Department, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and the Courts. Senate Documents No. 
238, 67th Congress, 2d Session.. Prepared by Mr. George Melling. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States of America, Edition of 
1924, in Effect July 1, 1924. 

In 1905 there was issued as Appendix II to the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, Edition of 1902, the volume “Digest of Decisions of the United States 
and Other Courts Affecting the Post Office Department and Postal Service.” 
It is expected that at some time in the near future this volume will be brought 
up to date. 

From time to time the opinions of the Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are published. The first four volumes of such opinions are entitled 
“Opinions of the Assistant Attorney General for the Post Office Department.” 
The first volume embraces the opinions from June 23, 1873, to April 28, 1885. 
The fourth volume covers the opinions from October 25, 1905, to June 26, 
1908. Since that time the opinions have not been published, but when published 
they will be cited as “Opinions of the Solicitor for the Post Office Department.” 

These Postal Laws and Regulations are held valid under Section 161 R.S., 
U.S., in United States v. Foster, 233 U.S. 515. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Regulations governing the preparation and execution of official bonds. Re- 
issued August 9, 1922. 

Laws and regulations governing the recognition of agents, attorneys, and 
other persons to represent claimants before the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureaus thereof. Issued September 27, 1917. 

Regulations governing the preparation and execution of contracts and bonds. 
September 6, 1913. 

Regulations for the disbursement of pension money paid to the Superin- 
tendent or Disbursing Agent of the Saint Elizabeths Hospital under the Acts 
of February 20, 1905, and February 2, 1909. 


General Land Office 


Land Decisions. Forty-nine Volumes. With Digest and Index. 
Public Land Statutes of the United States by John W. Keener. Contains 
in compact form in one volume all of the principal land statutes of practical 
importance. 
General Land Office Circular No. 628 contains a complete list of circulars 
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issued by the General Land Office. This list does not embrace all regulations, 
but those of widest and most general interest. 

The principal Regulations are: 

Circular No. 523. Instructions under Stock-Raising Homestead Act of 
December 29, 1916. 

Circular No. 851. Regulations under Timber and Stone Law. Approved 
September 20, 1922. 

Circular No. 474. Statutes and Regulations Governing Entries and Proofs 
Under the Desert-Land Laws. Approved May 18, 1916. Reprinted October 
12, 1920. 

Laws and Regulations Relating to the Reclamation of Arid Lands by the 
United States. 1916. 

United States Mining Laws and Regulations Thereunder. Approved April 
11, 1922. 

Circular No. 672. Regulations Concerning Oil and Gas permits and Leases 
(Including Relief Measures) and Rights of Way For Oil and Gas Pipe Lines. 
Authorized by Act of February 25, 1920. Reprint as amended October 29, 1920. 

Circular No. 671. Regulations Concerning Oil Shale Leases. Reprint as 
amended March 27, 1920. 

Circular No. 679. Regulations Concerning Coal Mining Leases, Permits 
and Licenses. Approved April 1, 1920. 

Circular No. 696. Regulations Concerning Phosphate Leases and Use 
Permits. Approved May 22, 1920. 

Circular No. 699. Regulations Concerning Sodium Mining Leases and 
Prospecting Permits. Approved May 28, 1920. 

Circular No. 892. Regulations Governing Opening to Entry of Former 
Oregon and California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant Lands. 
Approved May 2, 1923. 

Circular No. 594. Potash Regulations Under the Act of October 2, 1917. 
Approved March 21, 1918. 

Regulations Concerning Right of Way Over Public Lands and Reserva- 
tions for Canals, Ditches, and Reservoirs, and Use of Right of Way for Various 
Purposes. Approved June 6, 1908. 

Regulations Concerning Grants of Right of Way Over, Across, and Upon 
The Public Lands and Reservations of the United States Under the Jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior for Electrical Poles and Lines for the Trans- 
mission and Distribution of Electrical Power, and for Poles and Lines for 
Telephone and Telegraph Purposes. Approved January 6, 1913. 

Regulations Concerning Rights of Way Through the Public Lands and 
Reservations for Power Purposes. Approved March 1, 1913. 

Regulations Concerning Railroad Right of Way Over the Public Lands 
and Forfeiture Acts. Approved May 21, 1909. 

United States Laws and Regulations Relating to Townsites, Parks, and 
Cemeteries. Approved August 7, 1909. 

Instructions Relating to the Acquisition of Title to Public Lands in the 
Territory of Alaska. Revision Approved September 8, 1923. 

United States Coal Lands and Regulations Thereunder. 

Rules of Practice in Cases Before the United States District Land Offices, 
The General Land Office, and the Department of the Interior. Reprint July 13, 
1921, with Amendments. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Regulations for applications for tribal funds, under Act of March 2, 1907, 
as amended. Approved August 2, 1916. 

Regulations governing leases restricted allotted Indian lands for oil and gas 
mining purposes in the Kiowa Reservation, Oklahoma. Approved November 
25, 1919. 
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Regulations to govern the leasing of lands in the Crow Reservation, 
Montana, for mining purposes. Approved December 19, 1921. 

Regulations to govern oil and gas operations on restricted Indian lands in 
Oklahoma. Approved October 20, 1915, and amended March 15, 1916. 

Regulations to govern the leasing of lands in the Osage Reservation, 
Oklahoma, for oil and gas mining purposes. Approved August 26, 1915. With 
amendments. 

Regulations governing the leasing, for production of oil and gas, of unallotted 
lands within the ceded portion of the Shoshone Indian Reservation. Approved 
April 16, 1917. 

Regulations governing leasing restricted allotted Indian Lands for mining 
purposes. Approved March 25, 1921. 

Regulations governing leasing for mining purposes of unallotted lands on 
the Spokane Indian Reservation. Approved June 28, 1916. 

Regulations relating to public roads over Indian lands. Approved June 
30, 1914. 

Rules and Regulations relating to the issuance of patents in fee and certifi- 
cates of competency and the sale of allotted and inherited Indian lands. 
Approved May 1, 1922. 

Regulations governing leasing, removal of restrictions, utilization of casing- 
head gas and pipe line rights of way on lands of members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Approved March 3, 1921. 

Regulations to govern the use of reimbursable funds. Approved August 
7, 1918. 

Regulations concerning right of way for telegraph and telephone lines 
through Indian lands. Approved March 26, 1901. 

Regulations governing the execution of leases of Indian allotted and tribal 
lands for farming, grazing, and business purposes. Approved July 20, 1923. 

Regulations concerning rights of way for pipe lines for the conveyance of 
oil and gas across Indian lands. Approved June 10, 1909. Amended August 
19, 1915. 

Regulations relating to the determination of heirs and approval of wills, 
except members of the Five Civilized Tribes and Osage Indians. Approved 
June 10, 1923. 

Regulations concerning the handling of individual Indian money. Approved 
July 14, 1913. 

Regulations of the Indian Office. Effective April 1, 1904. 

For Further reference, see: 

Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, compiled by Charles J. Kappler. Three 
Volumes. Volume 1, Laws by Congresses, Executive Orders and Proclamations, 
decisions of the Supreme Court, etc., to 1902; Volume 2, Treaties with Indian 
tribes, arranged chronologically; Volume 3, Laws, from 1902 to 1913, with 
ISxecutive and departmental orders. It is understood that Volume 4 is now 
in process of preparation. 

Digest of decisions relating to Indian Affairs, by K. S. Murchison. Volume 
1, Judicial. It was the intention of Mr. Murchison, now deceased, to publish 
other volumes. 

Laws, decisions, and regulations affecting work of Commissioner to Five 
Civilized Tribes, 1893 to 1906, with maps showing classification of lands. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Report of Director of National Park Service, 1923. pp. 90-92, contain 
references to the several statutes the national parks, and pp. 94-95 contain 
reference to the proclamations creating the national monuments. 
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Uniform rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and War to carry out the provisions of the American Antiquities 
Act (34 Stat. L. 225). 


Rules and regulations for the care and management of Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon. 


Bureau of Pensions 





Laws of the United States governing the granting of Army and Navy 
Pensions, together with Regulations and Instructions relating thereto. Novem- 
ber 1, 1923. 


United States Patent Office 







Rules of Practice in the United States Patent Office. Reprint of October 
1, 1922. 

Patent Laws. Edition of April 1, 1923. 

United States Statutes concerning the registration of Trade-marks with 
the rules of the Patent Office relating thereto. Revised May 15, 1923. 

United States Statutes concerning the registration of prints and labels with 
the rules of the Patent Office Relating thereto. 

This office also produces in book form annual volumes of the Commis- 
sioner’s Decisions relating to patent and trademark matters. Forty-eight vol- 
umes have been issued. The information contained in these decisions may also 
be found in the Official Gazette of the Patent Office, which is issued monthly. ° 













Bureau of Reclamation 





General Reclamation Circular: with index; contains laws and regulations 
relating to the reclamation of arid lands, by the United States. May 18, 1916. 

Regulations regarding cultivation requirements. Approved May 3, 1915. 

Federal Reclamation Laws of the United States, annotated, by Ottamar 
Hamele. Printed for the use of the House Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 66th Congress, 2d Session. 

A pamphlet entitled “Publications of the United States Reclamation 
Service,” pp. 23-29, contains a bibliography of the legal pamphlets published by 
this Bureau, and includes a list or Regulations, Executive Orders, Proclamations, 


Court Decisions, and Statutes relating to the reclamation of arid lands of the 
United States. 




















Bureau of Mines 





Bulletin 94.—United States Mining Statutes, Annotated. 

Bulletin 206.—Petroleum Laws of All America. 

Technical Paper 271.—State Mining Laws on the Use of Electricity in and 
about Coal Mines. 

Operating Regulations to Govern the Production of Oil and Gas under 
the Acts of February 23, 1920, June 4, 1920, and March 3, 1923, and under 
Special Agreement by the United States. 

Operating Regulations to govern coal mining methods and the safety and 
welfare of miners on leased lands on the public domain. 

Operating Regulations to govern the production of mining oil shale, phos- 


phate, sodium, potash, and the safety and welfare of employees in connection 
therewith. 
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"lor, Bureau of Education 


ities 





Rules and regulations regarding the United States Reindeer Service in 
Alaska. Approved June 10, 1907 and December 7, 1908. 

Federal laws, regulations, and rulings affecting the land-grant colleges of 
Agriculture and mechanic arts. Approved May 23, 1916. 

Rules and regulations regarding the Alaska school service for the natives 
of Alaska. Adopted May 20, 1911. 





nal 












a Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Laws and regulations relating to the Government Hospital for the Insane. 
Freedman’s Hospital 
°T Regulations of the Freemen’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. Approved 
November 23, 1921. 
h 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Regulations governing the recognition of breeds and purebred animals. 
Approved October 9, 1922. Amended. 

Regulations for the Aleutian Islands Reservation, Alaska. Approved April 
30, 1921. 

Regulations to prevent unnecessary disturbance of birds on Big Lake Reser- 
vation, Ark. Approved November 16, 1923. 

Regulations for the importation of eggs of game birds for propagation. 
Approved March 17, 1923. 

Regulations under the United States Cotton Futures Act. Effectivé August 
1, 1922. 
Regulations under the United States Cotton Standards Act. Effective 


August 1, 1923. 
Regulations for carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. Revised March 


12, 1919. 

Regulations for carrying out the Federal Highway Act and amendments 
thereto, except the provisions relating to forest roads. Issued July 31, 1922. 

Rules and regulations for the enforcement of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. Approved May 20, 1922. These regulations are for use in connection 
with food inspection decisions, service and regulatory announcements, and other 
publications relating to the Federal Food and Drugs Act, published before July 
1, 1922. 
Regulations governing the purchase and destruction of animals and 
materials, disinfection, and expenditures on account of the arrest and eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease and other contagious or infectious diseases. of 
animals. Effective March 29, 1915. 

Regulations for the protection of game in certain localities in Alaska. 
Approved May 6, 1924. Mimeographed. 

Regulations for the protection of land fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 
Approved May 6, 1924. Mimeographed. ; 

The Alaska game law and regulations of the Department of Agriculture, 
1908. Approved August 1, 1908. 

General rules and regulations with respect to contract markets under the 
Grain Futures Act, 1922. Issued June 22, 1923. 

Regulations under the United States Grain Standards Act of August 11, 
1916. Issued August 15, 1920. 
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Regulations governing the sanitary handling and control of hides, fleshings, 
hide cuttings, parings, and glue stock, sheepskins and goatskins and parts 
thereof, hair, wool, and other animal by-products, hay, straw, forage, or 
similar material offered for entry into the United States. Joint regulations of 
Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Treasury. Effective January 1, 
1918. 

Regulations governing the importation of domestic livestock and other 
animals into the United States. Effective May 1, 1923. Issued jointly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Regulations for the issue of permits for quail imported into the United 
States from northeastern Mexico. 


Regulations governing the importation of foreign wild animals and birds. 
Issued January 28, 1910. 


Regulations governing the importation and inspection of tea. Effective 
May 1, 1923. 


Regulations governing the inspection, humane handling, and safe transport 
of export animals. Effective June 5, 1919. 

Regulations governing the interstate movement of live stock. Effective July 
1, 1921. 

Regulations governing the importation of domestic live stock and other 
animals into the United States. Effective May 1, 1923. 

Rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of the Insecticide Act 
of 1910. Approved August 3, 1917. 

Regulations and rulings affecting land-grant colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. Issued March 28, 1923. Includes federal legislation and rulings of other 
administrative agencies. 

Regulations governing the meat inspection of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Effective November 1, 1922. 

Migratory Bird Treaty, Act, and Regulations, including amendments of 
the regulations approved June 11, 1923. Issued August 3, 1923. 

Regulations for the enforcement of the Naval Stores Act, Approved Febru- 
ary 11, 1924. Note—This is also published as Treasury Decision 40135, Vol. 
45. No. 18, p. 10. 

General rules and regulations with respect to stockyard owners, market 
agencies, and dealers, under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921. 

Rules and regulations for carrying out the Plant Quarantine Act. Note— 
Compiled regulations are also published as Treasury Decision 40134. Vol. 45. 
No. 18, p. 3. 

Extracts from existing laws, with rules and regulations as therein provided, 
prescribed for the inspection and certification of renovated butter and other 
dairy products for export. Issued October 1, 1902. Amended, July 11, 1907. 

Regulations governing the sanitation of renovated or process butter fac- 
tories. Effective November 15, 1912. 


Rules and regulations for the enforcement of the Seed-Importation Act. 
Approved December 18, 1912. 


Rules and regulations under the Standard Container Act of August 31, 
1916. 

Regulations governing the appraisement of tuberculous animals and expend- 
itures on account of the control and eradication of tuberculosis of animals. 
Effective March 1, 1923. 

Regulations governing the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, 
and importation of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products intended 
for use in the treatment of domestic animals. Effective November 1, 1922. 

Regulations for cotton warehouses, under the United States Warehouse 
Act of August 11, 1916, as amended. Issued July, 1923. 

Regulations for grain warehouses under the United States Warehouse Act 
of August 11, 1916, as amended July 24, 1919. Issued October, 1919. 
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Regulations for peanut warehouses under the United States Warehouse 
Act of August 11, 1916, as amended. Approved September 29, 1923. 

Regulations for tobacco warehouses under the United States Warehouse 
Act of August 11, 1916, as amended July 24, 1919. Issued November 15, 
1920. 

Regulations for wool warehouses under the United States Warehouse Act 
of August 11, 1916, as amended July 24, 1919. Issued July, 1920. 

Tentative regulations for bean warehouses and broomcorn warehouses 
under the United States Warehouse Act of August 11, 1916, as amended, have 
been drafted. Hearings will be had on these regulations before they are officially 


promulgated. 
Regulations for the occupancy, use, protection and administration of the 



















* National Forests. Issued November 14, 1914. 

ive Laws, Decisions and Opinions Applicable to the National Forests, 1915. 

“~ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

ily Circulars of Department of Commerce in effect May 1, 1917. 

Navigation Laws of the United States, 1923. 

er Regulations for the protection of fur-seal rookeries and the nondisturbance 
of hauling-ground seals on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. 

ct Regulations in respect to the recording and indorsing of (vessel) 
mortgages. June 6, 1921. 

asi Laws and regulations for the protection of fur seals and sea otters. April 





21, 1921. . 

Laws and regulations for the protection of fisheries in Alaksa. January 
9, 1923. 

Regulations of the United States Lighthouse Service, 1918. 

Regulations and instructions for the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, 1913. 

Regulations established by the federal weights and measures law. Hand- 
book No. 1. Bureau of Standards. 

Rules and regulations promulgated under authority of federal standard 
barrel law. Circular No. 71. Bureau of Standards. 

Rules and regulations established under authority of the standard lime- 
barrel act. Circular 64, Bureau of Standards. 

Regulations interpreting laws relating to admeasurement of vessels, together 
with the laws of the United States and the Suez Canal regulations. 

General rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Service. 

















DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 






Naturalization Laws and Regulations, June 15, 1924. 
Immigration Laws and Rules of February 1, 1924. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has published compilations of labor laws 
for the United States, and use of them has been made in courts of law as 
evidence of the law after certificates of authenticity furnished by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics were secured. The main compilation is in Bulletin 
148, containing labor laws in force December 31, 1913, with annual supplements 
up to and including the year 1922. 

This Bureau also publishes annually a selection of decisions of courts 
affecting labor, but these are also secondary authority. . 
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The Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor have published compilations of laws affecting children and women 
respectively in various aspects, industrial and otherwise. However, these, like 
the publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are but compilations, and not 
the official output of the Department in the sense of establishing any regulations 
of legal effect. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISION 


Compilations of Laws. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has published a compilation of laws 
which includes not only the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, but also 
twenty-seven related acts. pp. 304, 1923. Revised to August 1, 1923. 1923. 
Regulations. 

Hours-of-Service Laws and Administrative Rulings and Opinions Thereon. 
1916. 

Laws, Rules and Instructions for Inspection and Testing of Locomotives 
and Tenders and Their Appurtenances, 1919. 

Accounting Bulletins 11 to 15, Regulating Accounting of Carriers. 

Regulations relative to bids of carriers subject to Clayton antitrust act for 
securities, supplies, or other articles of commerce. 1920. 

Uniform systems of accounts for electric railways. 1915. 

Regulations for transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight and express and as baggage, including specifications for shipping 
containers. 1923. 

Regulations to govern destruction of records by express companies. 1915. 

Interpretations, rulings, and explanations on questions raised regarding the 
laws, rules, and instructions for inspection and testing of locomotives and 
tenders and their appurtenances, 1921. 

Regulations to govern forms and recording of passes. 1917. 

Regulations to govern destruction of records of sleeping car companies. 
1915. 

Regulations to govern destruction of records of steam roads. 1914. Regu- 
lations to govern destruction of records of telephone, telegraph, and cable com- 
panies (including wireless companies). 1920. 

Regulations and instructions to govern recording and reporting of all exten- 
sions and improvements or other changes in physical property of every common 
carrier. 1919. 

Supplement: Regulations governing common carriers in recording and 
reporting changes in noncarrier property. 1920. 

Valuation Orders 1 to 23. 


Decisions. 

The decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission are reported in a 
series entitled “Interstate Commerce Reports.” Ninety volumes have been 
issued. Volumes 1 to 11 were issued by the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Company. Volume 14 contains a table of cases cited in Volumes 1 to 14. Vol- 
ume 15 contains a table of commodities cited in Volumes 1 to 15. Volume 
25 contains a table of cases cited in Volumes 12 to 25. Volume 45 includes “Con- 
ference’ Rulings Bulletin No. 7.” Volume 50 includes the special rules of 
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practice during federal control. Volume 54 is the “Consolidated Classification” 
case. Volume 56 contains the regulations for bids under the Clayton Anti 
Trust Act. Volume 75 contains the valuation reports. Volumes 65, 67, 70, 71, 
72, 76 and 79 consist of Finance Reports. 











Unreported Decisions. 


Two volumes relating to the unreported opinions of the Commission were 
published in 1917, and contain unreported opinions 1 to 2249. 

Volume 1 is an index-digest. 

Volume 2 is a table of cases, table of cases cited, table of commodities, and 
a table of locations. 










ws 
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Rules of Practice. 


Rules of Practice in Proceedings before the Commission, with approved 
Forms. 1923. 





















_ Annual Reports. 
es The annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission contain 
appendices of great legal value. In these appendices may be found: 
R Digest of Federal Court Decisions. 
Points Decided by Interstate Commerce Commission in Reported Rate 
Cases, with Index of Points Decided and Table of Cases. 
25 Summaries showing action taken since the period covered by the last annual 
sf report with respect to cases involving orders or requirements of the Commission, 
; and status of cases pending in courts. 
Indictments returned, information and complaints filed for violations of 
4 Interstate Commerce Act, Elkins Act, Bills of Lading Act, and Clayton Act. 





Statements of Certificates and Orders issued under various sections of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and the Transportation Act, 1920. 

The text of these reports contain discussions of court cases involving injunc- 
tions to restrain enforcement of orders of the Commission, and decisions relative 
to criminal violations of the law. 

Some years ago the Commission published “A Digest of Decisions” under 
the Federal Safety Appliance and Hours of Service Laws, commonly known as 
Kent’s Digest. 












UnItTep STATES RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


Organization and General Rules of Procedure in Proceedings Under Title 
III of the Transportation Act, 1920, with Approved Form. Revised March 26, 
1923. 1923. 
Decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board with Addenda and 
Interpretations. 3 volumes. 1920-1922. 
Unitep States Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Annual Report of this Commission contains, as an Appendix, the Civil 
Service Act and Rules, Retirement and Classification Acts, Statutes, Executive 
Orders and Regulations, with Notes and Legal Decisions, Amended to Sep- 
tember 1, 1923. 
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Form 1775. Brief of Prosecutions in Connection With Civil Service 
Examinations Under the Provisions of the Criminal Code. 

Form 1236. Information Concerning Political Assessments and Partisan 
Activity of Federal Officeholders and Employees. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Regulations of Federal Reserve Board, Series of 1923. Issued July, 1923. 
Amended by Regulations H, Series of 1924. 

Digest of Rulings of Federal Reserve Board, in which is incorporated the 
regulations of the Board, Series of 1923, the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
and in its original form. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Rules of Practice Before the Commission, with Amendments to March 
12, 1923. 

Acts from Which the Commission Derives Its Powers with Annotations, 
Decisions of the Courts on Petitions to Review, and Rules of Practice Before 
the Commission, December, 1920. 

Trust Laws and Unfair Competition. (Published by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, Department of Commerce, the predecessor of the Commission). 
March 15, 1915. 

Annual Reports of the Commission contain much valuable information for 
lawyers. 

Decisions of Federal Trade Commission. Five Volumes. 

Unitep STaTEs SHIPPING BOARD AND EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 

Rules of Practice in Proceedings Under the Federal Shipping Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, with Illustrative Forms. 1921. 

The Shipping Act, and Merchant Marine Act, 1920, Suits in Admiralty 
Act, Emergency Shipping Legislation and Other Laws, Proclamations and 
Executive Orders Relating to the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Revised to July 1, 1920. 

United States Shipping Board Pamphlet Decisions 1 to 15, and Ex Parte 
1 and 2. 


Wak FINANCE CORPORATION 


Circular No. 1. Information for prospective applicants for advances under 
sections 21 and 22 of the War Finance Corporation Act. Issued October 1, 
1921. Revised. 

Circular No. 2. Information for banks, bankers, or trust companies apply- 
ing for advances under section 24 of the War Finance Corporation Act. Issued 
September 1, 1921. 

Circular No. 3. Information for cooperative associations of producers 
applying for advances under section 224 of the War Finance Corporation Act. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Laws Relating to the United States Tariff Commission. 1923. , 

Executive Order and Rules of Procedure Before the United States Tariff 
Commission Under Sections 315, 316, and 317 of Title III of the Tariff Act 
Approved September 21, 1922. Mimeographed. 
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UnitTep STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


Regulations concerning Duties of Employees, Official Superiors, Medical 
Officers, and Others Under Federal Compensation Act of September 7, 1916. 
Revised October 15, 1919. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Bulletin No. 1. Statement of Policies. Revised Edition, May, 1922. 
Appendix B contains a statement of the legal requirements imposed by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of February 23, 1917. 

Bulletin No. 77. Handbook of Information for State Officials Cooperating 
in the Administration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. September, 1922. 


Tue PANAMA CANAL (Washington Office). 


Laws of the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama—Annotated, 1921. 
Executive Orders Relating to the Panama Canal—Annotated, 1921. 
Treaties and Acts of Congress Relating to the Panama Canal—Annotated, 
1921. 
The Civil Code of the Republic of Panama and Amendatory Laws—Con- 
tinued in Force in the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, by Executive Order of 
May 9, 1904. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Rules of Procedure of the International Joint Commission, Adopted Pur- 
suant to Article XII of the Treaty Between the United States and Great Britain, 
signed January 11, 1909. Promulgated February 2, 1912. 

Organization, Jurisdiction and Operation Under the Treaty of January 
11, 1909, Between the United States and Great Britain. This pamphlet contains 
a review of all cases disposed of by the Commission, indicating the action 
taken in each case. The views of the Commission are given expression only in 
formal orders, opinions, and reports on matters brought before it. This pamph- 
let is intended only as a general informative statement of the objects, purposes 
and activities of the Commission, and only in so far as the review of cases 
is concerned is it an official report. 


FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION 


Rules and Regulations Governing the Administration of the Federal Water 
Power Act, With a Copy of the Act and of Amendment Thereto. Second Re- 
vised Issue. Contains all amendments to and including April 1, 1924. 

The First, Second and Third Annual Reports contain, as an Appendix, the 
full text of the Commission’s decisions. 

System of Accounts Prescribed for Licenses Under the Federal Water 
Power Act. 


UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


The Fifth Report of this Board gives the latest complete list of decisions. 
The list is complete to June, 1920, inclusive, and has prefixed, pages 5-32, the 
origin, history, rules, principles, by-laws, etc., of the Board. 
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FEDERAL Narcotics ContTroLt Boarr 


The Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act and the Regulations there- 
under. May, 1923. 


Unitep STATES VETERANS BUREAU 
Regulations of the United States Veterans Bureau. 
Supplement No. 1.—September 30, 1923. 

2.—December 31, 1923. 

3.—March 31, 1924. 


MiIxeEp CLAiImMs CoMMISSION—UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 
United States Agency 


This commission has published in pamphlet form its opinions in the cases 
already decided, as well as the rules of practice governing procedure before the 
commission. The reports of the United States agent contain much valuable 
information. 


FAMOUS AND CURIOUS WIILS * 


By Mrs. Gladys Judd Day, Hartford Bar Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Ten years ago, Mr. Virgil M. Harris, at that time lecturer on Wills in 
the University of Law, St. Louis, published the first serious collection of wills 
in America. It was of very wide scope and thorough research. To him I am 
indebted for many authentifications of my clippings, many quotations, much 
information, and for the inspiration to compile this paper. 

The disposition of property by wills in some form is of very ancient origin; 
even in the Biblical period we find the statement in the 38th chapter of Genesis, 
the 22nd verse: “Moreover, I have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow;” 
the words of Israel to Joseph. This is probably the earliest written reference to 
an actual testamentary disposition. 

However, the Mohammedans claim that Adam left a will, and that seventy 
legions of angels brought him sheets of paper and quill pens all the way from 
Paradise, and that the Angel Gabriel set his seal as a witness. The authenticity 
of this will has not been certified. A very odd and ancient testament of Job was 
discovered by Cardinal Mai in 1839, which related many details not in the King 
James version. 

Solon is said to have introduced wills into Greece, and Egypt had known 
and used them long before their introduction to Europe. William Petrie, the 
famous Egyptologist excavated at Kahun, a decade ago, a will which was forty- 


* Presented at the sixteenth annual meeting of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, Swampscott, Mass., June, 1921. 
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five hundred years old, making it fully two thousand years earlier than any 
other or having been written about Abraham’s time. It consists of a settlement 
made by one Sekhenren in 2550 B.C. in favor of his brother, a priest of Osirus, 
of all his property and goods, and of an instrument added two years after 
wherein he settles upon his wife Teta, for life all his property but forbids her 
to pull down the houses which his brother built for him, although it gives her 
the power to give them to any of her children that she pleases. This will is 
witnessed by two scribes with an attestation clause that might have been drawn 
yesterday so well does it compare with our forms today. The papyrus is a 
valuable contribution to the study of ancient law and shows the point of civiliza- 
tion the ancient Egyptians had reached. 

The will of Sennacherib, the Assyrian monarch in 681 B.C.; Plato’s in 348 
B.C.; Aristotle’s in 322 B.C.; Virgil’s in 10 B.C. and Caesar’s in 13 A.D. are 
all preserved in various museums. Saladin in 1193 A.D. the Sultan of Egypt, 
who conquered Syria, Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia and Jerusalem and who was 
the wealthiest personage of his era, showed by his will how little availeth riches 
to him who would enter the kingdom of God. For he ordered that large sums 
should be distributed to Musselmen, Jews, and Christians in order that the 
priests of the three religions might implore the mercy of God for him. Next 
he desired that the tunic he was wearing at the time of his death should be 
carried on a spear through the camp and the bearer should cry aloud: “Behold 
all that remaineth of the emperor Saladin! Of all the states he had conquered; 
of all the provinces he had subdued; of the boundless treasures he had amassed ; 
of the countless wealth he possessed, he retained in dying nothing, nothing but 
this shroud!” 

Lady Alice West, widow of the Sir Thomas West who fought at the 
battle of Crecy in 1346 bequeathed to her daughter-in-law “all the books that 
I have of Latin, English or French.” As librarians, we wonder what English 
books this dear old lady passed on, as her death occurred nearly a century 
before the first books were printed in England and five years earlier than 
Chaucer’s. 

The wills of nearly all of England’s kings and queens have been preserved 
in the various museums of the Empire. But aside from being royal the wills 
are very like ordinary dispositions of property. The will of Martin Luther is 
preserved in the museum at Heidelberg, Germany. 

A writer on the subject of wills says: “So surely as the berry indicates 
the soundness of the root, the flower of the bulb, so does man’s last will tell 
of the goodness or foulness of the heart which conceived it.” But this is not 
invariable. For there are many instances where wealthy people most charitably 
inclined during their lives, have left little or nothing to charity in their wills, 
and others thought to be thoroughly selfish by the world have at their death 
left huge fortunes to be bestowed on many less fortunate. 

The donor of the famous Lick Observatory to the University of California 
was such a man. James Lick is said to have been an unlovable, eccentric, solitary 
and avaricious character, but his will would seemingly be a contradiction of 
those terms. He died Oct. 1, 1876. By a trust deed after bequeathing legacies 
to relatives and friends, he provided for the expenditure of $700,000 for the 
construction and equipment of an astronomical observatory for the University 
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of California; $25,000 was bequeathed to the San Francisco Protestant Asylum ; 
$10,000 to the Californian Society for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
$100,000 for the founding of the Old Ladies Home of San Francisco; $150,000 
for the erection and maintenance of free public baths in San Francisco; $60,000 
for the erection of a monument in Golden Gate Park to the memory of Francis 
Scott Key, the author of the Star Spangled Banner; $100,000 for the erection 
of statuary representing in three periods the history of California; $540,000 for 
the founding and erection of a Californian School of Mechanical Arts. Surely 
as Mr. Harris says: “He should not be unwept, unhonored and unsung in 
California at least.” 

There are records of many, many thousands of very interesting documents. 
I am able to bring before you however only a very few of this great number. 
Besides the hint of the ancient ones, I have tried to touch just a few of the 
distinguished foreigners and Americans whose lives have been universally 
interesting. 

Dean Swift, the author of Gulliver’s travels, in 1740 left money for the 
establishment of a hospital for idiots and lunatics, said to be the first of its kind. 
Since that time many millions of dollars have been left to such institutions. 
Shakespeare left money to the poor of his beloved Stratford. Florence Night- 
ingale left nearly all her property to various nurses and schools with whom she 
had worked and her body for the study of Medical Science. Cecil Rhodes, 
thought to be intensely selfish while living, left nearly his entire fortune for 
educational purposes and his scholarships have attracted the admiration of all 
nations. 

Lord Nelson wrote a part of his will during the battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 
At daybreak he hoisted the signal, “England expects every man to do his duty” 
and returned to his cabin adding this codicil to his will. He asked that the 
country and king reward Lady Hamilton for the immense service she rendered 
to the country and closed with these words: “These are the only favors I ask 
of my king and my country, at this moment when I am going to fight their 
battle. May God bless the King and my country and all those I hold dear!” 
History tells us that although Nelson gave his life for the kingdom, the English 
did not allow the provisions of his will to be carried out. Montaigne, the French 
philosopher, adopted the unique idea of distributing from his deathbed all his 
property, thus assuring himself that it went where he desired. But what a 
dilemma one would be in, if after such distribution, he should recover. 

This Conference gathering here on Massachusetts noted Coast, in the tercen- 
tennary year of the Plymouth Colony, brings to our mind the famous names of 
that company, and there may be among you daughters and sons of the 
Mayflower. 

The will of Myles Standish with the inventory attached is among the 
Court Records of Plymouth. Besides disposing of his real estate and his 
domestic animals, mention is made of his armour and guns, also of such essentials 
as featherbeds and spinning-wheels, and he requests the supervisors to give Chris- 
tian counsel to his wife and children saying that though they may not be able 
to repay it, “I do not doubt but the Lord will.” 

The bequests of Mary Chilton Winslow are feminine and domestic. She 
gives to her son John Winslow, her “great square table ;” to her daughter, Sarah 
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Middlecott, her “beste gowne and petticoat” and her “silver bowl;” to a grand- 
child a “petticoat with the silke lace” and twenty pounds in money to be paid 
to her “when she attains the age of eighteen years, or day of marriage which 
of them should happen first.” 

The dear old physician of Plymouth was Dr. Fuller, a friend to all. His 
will shows his greatheartedness in remembering many of the Colony. One gift 
was for the good of the church and it formed the nucleus of the fund which 
still exists and is known as the Fuller Ministerial Fund of Plymouth Church. 
Its origin according to Fuller’s will was in “the first cow calfe that his brown 
cow should have.” 

Captain John Alden, whose name is immortalized by Longfellow’s historical 
poem actually lived in Boston and died there in 1702. He was the son of 
John Alden who was engaged to make the necessary repairs upon the Mayflower. 
He gave various parcels of land and furniture to all his children, and his. will 
closes with “giving them all the liberty of using my kitchen for washing, brewing 
and baking, and all my garden for the hanging and drying of their clothes.” 

We have often wondered what the first slave holders of the South actually 
thought concerning the traffic of human souls, but if the final disposition of their 
lives is any test, we can judge that even they were convinced of its 
unrighteousness. 

John Randolph of Virginia by his will in 1821, freed three hundred slaves 
writing: ‘I give and bequeathe all my slaves their freedom; heartily regretting 
that I have been the owner of one.” George Washington desired the same object 
for he provided thus: “Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire 
that all the slaves which I hold shall receive their freedom” and further making 
provision for life for those old or infirm, and for the education of the young 
and trades for those beyond school age. 

Daniel Webster bought four slaves their freedom and added “they are all 
well deserving and whosoever comes after me must be kind to them.” John 
Marshall gave his favorite slave freedom if he desired it, or if not the choice 
of his sons for master. 

Henry Clay’s will reflects his views: “No member of any slave family 
shall be separated without their own consent.” His slaves were to be taught 
to read, write and cipher, and some useful trade or farming, and furnished 
with equipment. When the man reached the age of twenty-eight and the women 
twenty-five, they were to be transported to the colonies in Africa and be engaged 
in business there. The Emancipation Proclamation nullified his will. 

It was thought when Benedict Arnold’s will was read some regret might 
be found expressed therein for his treacherous acts, but such was not the case 
unless it was in his desiring that his funeral should “be only decent and by no 
means attended with any expense that can be possibly avoided.” 

Among the items of Franklin’s will this interesting note is found: “The 
King of France’s picture set with four hundred and eight diamonds I give to 
my daughter Sarah Bache, requesting however that she would not form any 
of those diamonds into ornaments either for herself or daughters, and thereby 
introduce or countenance the expensive, vain and useless pastime of wearing 
jewels in this country.” Also this item: “My fine crabtree walking stick with 
the gold head curiously wrought in the form of a cap of liberty, I give to my 
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friend and the friend of mankind, General Washington. If it were a sceptre, 
he has merited it and would become it.” 

Gouverneur Morris, the gifted orator of early New York days, who delivered 
the funeral oration of both Washington and Hamilton placed a most exceptional 
clause in his will, providing that if his wife who was Miss Anne Randolph, 
should ever marry again, her income should be doubled. Such provisions are 
most rare although occurring frequently where the income is cut off if marriage 
is re-entered. 

When Stephen Girard’s will was read in 1831, it was stated that it probably 
contained the largest amount ever given away by an individual in the history 
of the world. And yet, during 1810, just before the Mexican war he had loaned 
to the United States government five million dollars which had not been returned 
in its entirety at the time of his death. The vital point of the will was the 
founding of the Girard College at Philadelphia for young orphans. The most 
famous section in regard to clergymen, follows: 

“T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any sect 
whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty whatsoever in the 
said college; nor shall any such person ever be admitted for any purpose or as a 
visitor within the premises appropriated to the purposes of said college. In 
making this restriction I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatsoever ; but as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity 
of opinion among them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
who are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from the excitement which 
clashing doctrine and sectarian controversies are apt to produce; my desire is 
that all the instructors and teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into 
the minds of the scholars, the purest principles of morality, so that, on their 
entrance into the active life of the world, they may from inclination and habit, 
practise benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety, 
and industry, adopting at the same time, such religious tenets as their maturer 
minds may enable them to prefer.” 

George Peabody gave away millions of dollars during his lifetime, founding 
homes for orphans and educating children. It was a remark of Peabody’s to 
Johns Hopkins concerning his happiness in watching these children he had 
benefited, that caused Johns Hopkins, so Mr. Harris relates, to make his will 
forty-eight hours later and establish the now famous Johns Hopkins Hospital at 
Baltimore. The amount given to the two institutions, the University and Hospital 
was approximately seven and one-half million dollars. The will in its provisions 
directed that the Hospital should have buildings not only for the whites, but 
for the sick, poor colored people, and also a building for the care of colored 
orphans and destitute children. The hopes of the founder with reference to 
their success have been realized for they are recognized as models of their kind. 

Most young men are denied the privilege of making such disposition of 
their property as did Brigham Young. He died in 1877. His fortune was two 
million and five hundred thousand dollars. As he had a Mormon family, he 
divided it into classes,—each class being represented by a wife and children; or 
wife without children; or children of a deceased wife. At the time of his 
death, his living wives numbered eighteen, and there were three deceased. He 
had forty-eight children. He gave no bequests to any charities. 
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It has been stated that there has been no tribe of people upon the earth, 
with the possible exception of one African Island race who have not held some 
belief in Immortality, however crude and ignorant it might be. One might easily 
draw the same conclusion from a study of wills. For always there is shown in 
the records of all ages this same inherent idea. 

In the will of Tassoni, an Italian diplomat and poet, who died in 1635, is 
found this extract: “I leave my soul—the most precious thing I possess—to its 
first great cause, the invisible, ineffable, eternal. As for my body, destined as it 
is to corruption, my own desire would have been that it should be burned; but 
as that is contrary to the custom of the religion in which I was born, I beg 
those in whose house I should die, to bury me by preference in consecrated 
ground.” ; 
Samuel Johnson’s will contained the following: “I bequeathe to God, a 
soul polluted by many sins, but I hope purified by Jesus Christ.” 

Shakespeare’s begins: “I commend my soul into the hands of God, my 
creator, hoping to be made partaker of life everlasting.” 

Andrew Jackson’s will contained the same universal thought. “First, I 
bequeathe my body to the dust whence it came, and my soul to God who gave 
it, hoping for a happy immortality.” 

In the will of Robert North of Scarborough, England, we find this quaint 
wording, following an item of thanks to God for His gracious abundance. “All 
my faults and follies, almost infinite as they have been, I leave behind me, with 
wishes, that as here they had their origin and birth, so may they here be buried 
in everlasting oblivion. My infant graces and little embryo virtues are, I trust, 
gone before me into Heaven and will, I hope, prove successful messengers to 
prepare my way.” 

Edmund Burke, John Dryden, Voltaire, Rousseau, Dean Swift and Daniel 
Webster are only a few of the many we find who have bequeathed their souls 
to God with a hope for immortal life. 

There have been probated during and since the world war many wills of 
the brave lads who have given their lives for humanity’s sake. They have 
been found on cigarette papers and boxes, kit bags, Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Knights of Columbus stationery, old envelopes, and fly leaves 
of library books and testaments, but following the customary wording usually. 

But I think I hear you ask about the curious wills. They constitute such 
a numerous class, that it is almost impossible to tell which ones to relate. But 
I will begin with the one of the Russian gentleman, living at Odessa, in pre-soviet 
days, who bequeathed four million rubles to his four nieces, who were to receive 
the money only after working for a year as washerwomen, chambermaids or 
farm servants. The conditions were carefully carried out, and it is amusing 
to learn that while so serving their uncle’s will, they received over eight hundred 
and sixty offers of marriage. 

Ten years ago a Londoner served a curious revenge on his nagging wife. 
When his will was read, she learned that in order to receive any property shc 
must walk barefooted to the market-place each time the anniversary came around. 
Holding a candle in one hand, she was there to read a paper confessing her 
unseemly behaviour to her husband while he lived, and stating that had her 
tongue been shorter her husband’s days would probably have been longer. By 
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refusing to comply with these terms she had to be satisfied with but twenty 
pounds a year to keep her off the parish. 

An Irishman, dying in 1907, who had lived in St. Louis, left two thousand 
dollars in trust, the revenue of which was to be used in the care and comfort 
of a favorite horse, “Tony.” The children of the deceased carefully carried out 
the provisions; Tony was shipped to Bloomington, Illinois, in the heart of the 
blue grass country and received every attention until his death, when the two 
thousand dollars was divided between the remaining heirs. 

A tamous French harpist, Madame Dupuis, left certain conditions to be 
carried out concerning her two cats. Thirty sous ($1.50) a week were to be 
laid out upon them in order that they might have proper care. I quote. “They 
are to be served daily in a clean and proper manner, with two meals of meat 
soup, the same as we eat ourselves, but it is to be given them separately in 
two soup plates. The bread is not to be cut up into the soup, but must be 
broken into squares about the size of a nut, otherwise they will refuse to eat it. 
A ration of meat, finely minced is to be added unto it, the whole to be mildly 
seasoned, put into a clean pan, covered closely, and carefully simmered before 
it is dished up. If only one cat survive, half the sum will be sufficient.” 

The late Hon. James H. Gregory would seem to be the patron saint of ali 
the twins born in Marblehead, for his will which has been duly probated reads 
as follows: “Having had my sympathy often aroused by reason of the extra 
burden and care entailed on loving mothers, poor in the things of earth, who 
have brought twins into the world, as an expression of that sympathy I leave 
in trust to my beloved town $1000, with the provision that the interest be 
divided on January Ist, between all twins born in Marblehead during the previous 
year. In case no twins are born during a given year the interest shall be added 
to the principal.” 

Dr. Thomas White of Nottingham, England, left a considerable sum to the 
poor of the parish of Newark and he directed that its distribution should be 
made yearly by the rector of the church in the following manner; it should be 
distributed on the 14th of December to twenty poor families or persons over 
forty years of age, who should before the receipt thereof, exactly and distinctly 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed and the Ten Commandments with- 
out missing or changing one word. 

A rich bachelor, who having had many attempts made by his family to 
put him in marriage ties, wrote his will as follows: “I beg that my executors 
will see that I am buried where there is no woman interred either to the right 
or left of me. Should not this be practicable in the ordinary course of things, I 
direct that they purchase three graves and bury me in the middle of the three 
leaving the other two unoccupied forever.” 

Valentine Tapley died Saturday, April 2, 1910, at his home in Spencerburg, 
Missouri. He was eighty years old. It is said that when Lincoln was a candi- 
date for the Presidency, Mr. Tapley, who was a Democrat, made a vow that if 
Lincoln was elected he would never cut his beard. His beard grew to be twelve 
and a half feet long and he wore it wrapped in silk. During the latter part of 
his life he feared that his grave would be robbed for his whiskers and in his will 
made provision for an extra heavy tomb to prevent it. 

A crabbed old German professor, who died in Berlin in 1900, disliked his 
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enty only remaining relative greatly but he left his property to him, on the absolute 
condition that he should always wear white linen clothing at all seasons of the 
and year and should not supplement them with extra undergarments. 
fort A New Yorker recently left this will: “I bequeathe all my fortune in 
out money to my nephews and nieces, seven in number. They are to share it 
the equally and on no account to go to law about it, on pain of forfeiting their 
‘wo respective shares. I own seventy-one pairs of trousers, and I strictly enjoin my 
executors to hold a public sale at which these shall be sold to the highest bidder, 
be and the proceeds distributed to the poor of the city. I desire that these garments 
be shall be disposed of as they are found at the time of my death, and no one 
ley purchaser is to buy more than one pair.” The sale was held, and the seventy- 
sat one pairs of trousers were sold to seventy-one different men. One of these in 
in examining the pockets, discovered a little package of some sort sewn into the 
be garment. He lost no time in cutting the threads and was much surprised to 
it. find a bundle of bank notes worth one thousand dollars. The news soon spread 






and each of the others found for himself a like amount. 

The humorous will of a Dr. Dunlop of Upper Canada Probate District is 
worth telling, although there is a note of spite in every bequest. “To my eldest 
sister Joan, my five acre field, to console her for being married to a man she 
is obliged to henpeck. To my second sister Sally, the cottage that stands beyond 
said field with its garden, because no one is likely to marry her it will be large 
enough to keep her. To my third sister Kate, the family Bible, recommending 
her to learn as much of its spirit as she already knows of its letter that she 
may become a better Christian. To my fourth sister Mary, my grandmother's 
silver snuff box, that she may not be ashamed to take snuff before company. 
To my fifth sister Lydia, my silver drinking cup for reasons known only to 
herself. To my brother James, my big silver watch, that he may know the 
hour at which men ought to rise from their beds. To my brother-in-law Jack, 
a punchbowl because he will do credit to it. To my brother-in-law Christopher, 
my best pipe, out of gratitude that he married my sister Maggie whom no man 
of taste would have taken.” 

The use of verse for the writing of wills is out of the ordinary surely, 
but still quite as lawful as prose. One of the first rhymed wills on record reads 
as follows: 

“As to all my worldly goods, now or to be in store, 

I give them to my beloved wife and hers forever more. 
I give all freely, I no limit fix; 

This is my will, and she’s executrix.” 


Another poetic will, that of John Hedges was proved in an English Court on 
July 5, 1737. 





























1 To some one or other 
“This fifth of May I think, to my brother. 
Being airy and gay, 
To trip not inclined - 
But of vigorous mind, But because I presaw 
And my body in health, That my brother-in-law 
I'll dispose of my wealth; If I did not take care 
and of all I’m to leave Would come in for a share 





On this side of the grave, Which I no-ways intended 
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And I give and devise 
Much as, in me lies, 


Till their manners were mended— 
And of that there’s no sign. 


To the son of my mother 
3 My own dear brother, 
I do strictly enjoin To have and to hold 
And strictly command All my silver and gold, 
As witness my hand As the affectionate pledges 
That nought I have got Of his brother 





Be brought to hotchpot. John Hedges.” 






Wax has been used for sealing for many centuries, but the following will show 
how it was sometimes accomplished. One can easily imagine the country shire 
where this must have originated in the very early days of will making. 

“T, William King, 

Give to thee, Plowden Royden, 

My hop and hoplands 

With all the bounds, up and down, 
From heaven to earth 

From earth to hell 

For thee and thine to dwell: 

From me and mine 

To thee and thine 

For a bow and a broad arrow 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow. 


In witness that this is sooth 
I bite this wax with my tooth, 

In the presence of Maggie, Maud and Margery 
And my third son, Henry.” 


Most of us are familiar with the story of “A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” by 
Mrs. Cora W. Harris. Her husband, the Rev. Lundy H. Harris is said to have 
been the preacher of the story. After his death Mrs. Harris was appointed 
administratrix. Although each probate record tells its own sad story, not often 
are they as sincerely and pathetically written. Mrs. Harris stated that she did 
not realize an inventory must be furnished and was not exactly sure the one 
enclosed would be in correct form. I will not read it all but excerpts from it. 
Gk Acie I find it impossible to give you a complete and satisfactory 
inventory of the estate of Lundy H. Harris. The part that I give is so small 
that it is insignificant and misleading. At the time of his death he had $2.35 
in his purse, $116.00 in the Union Bank and Trust Co.; about four hundred 
books; and the coffin in which he was buried which cost $85.00....... He 
invested every year not less (usually more) than $1200 in charity so secretly, 
so inoffensively, and so honestly that he was never suspected of being a 
philanthropist, and never praised for his generosity. He pensioned an old out- 
cast woman in Barton County, an old soldier in Nashville, every old maid 
interested in a benevolent object received his aid, every child he knew exacted 
and received penny tolls from his tenderness. He supported the heart of every 
man who confided in him with encouragement and affection....... You can 
see how large this estate was and how difficult it would be to compute its value 
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so as to furnish an inventory for record on your books. I have given you 
faithfully a few items that have come within my knowledge.” 

I can not close without mentioning two wills in fiction; the first by John 
Carter, the Minnesota convict, whose poems brought his release and pardon, 
and who did not leave his prison walls without a farewell message to his 
friends within. It was called “The Last Will and Testament” and published in 
the Prison Mirror. 

This is the last will and testament of me, Anglicus. 

I hereby give and bequeathe my collection of books to Mr. Van D. in 
memory of the not altogether unpleasant hours we spent together. We could 
not be happy but we were as happy as could be. To Dr. Van D. I leave my 
mantle of originality in memory of encouragement when I most needed it. 

To the Editor I leave my space in this journal and the best of wishes in 
memory of his unfailing courtesy and forbearance. 

To Jim of the laundry, but nothing seems good enough for Jim, the best 
soul that ever walked. 

To Portfiro Alexio Gonzolio, a grip of the hand. 

To David, pie, pie again, and yet more pie. 

To the Band boys, why! here’s to ’em, may they blow loose. 

To my fellow pedagogues, “more light” as Goethe put it, more fellowship. 

Lawdy! Lawdy! If I hadn’t forgotten Otto and his assistant. Here’s all 
kind of luck to them and no mistake about it. 

Finally to all those not included hereinbefore (for various reasons) here’s 
to our next merry meeting. To those in authority, thanks for a square deal. 
To mine enemy,—but I mustn't bulcon him. 

Gentlemen, I go, but I leave, I hope, my reputation behind me. 

Anglicus. 

The second is the beautiful prose poem composed by Mr. Williston Fish a 
prominent lawyer of Chicago, Illinois. It was first published in Harper’s Weekly 
and has been copied in many papers both here and abroad. 

“I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and disposing memory do 
hereby make and publish this my last will and testament, in order as justly 
as may be to distribute my interest in the world among succeeding men. That 
part of my interest which is known in law and recognized in the sheep bound 
volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and of no account, I make no 
disposal of in this my will. My right to live being but a life estate is not at 
my disposal, but these things excepted all else in the world I now proceed to 
devise and bequeathe. 

Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children, all 
good little words of praise and encouragement and all pet names and endear- 
ments, and I charge said parents to use them justly and generously as the needs 
of the children require. 

Item: I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term of their child- 
hood, all and every, the flowers of the field and the blossoms of the woods, 
with the right to play among them freely according to the customs of children 
warning them at the same time against thorns and thistles. And I devise to 
children the banks of the brooks and the golden sands beneath the waters 
thereof, and the odors of the willows that dip therein, and the white clouds that 
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float high over the giant trees. And I leave to children the long, long days 
to be merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night and the moon and the train 
of the Milky Way to wonder at, but never-the-less subject to the rights herein 
after given to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys jointly all the useful idle fields where ball may be 
played; all pleasant waters where one may swim; all snow clad hills where one 
may coast and all streams and ponds where one may fish, or where when grim 
Winter comes, one may skate, to have and to hold the same for the period of 
their boyhood. And all meadows with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, 
the woods and their appurtenances, the squirrels and birds, and echoes and 
strange noises, and all distant places which may be visited, together with the 
adventures there found, and I give to said boys each his own place at the fireside 
each night, with all pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy 
without let or hindrance, and without encumbrance of care. 

Item: I bequeathe to girls all beauty and gentleness, and to them I give 
the crown of purity and innocence which is theirs by right of birth and sex; and 
also in due season the abiding love of brave and generous husbands, and the 
divine trust of motherhood. 

Item: To young men jointly I devise and bequeathe all boisterous sports 
of rivalry, and I give them the disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence 
in their own strength. I give them the power to make lasting friendships, and 
of possessing companions, and to them exclusively I give all merry songs and 
brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

Item: To lovers, I devise their imaginary world, with whatever they may 
need, as the stars of the sky, the red rose by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorne, 
the sweet strains of music, and aught else by which they may desire to figure to 
each other the lastingness and beauty of their love. 

Item: And to those who are no longer children, youths or lovers, I leave 
memory, and I bequeathe to them the volumes of Burns and Shakespeare and 
of the other poets, if there be any, to the end that they may live over again 
the old days, freely and fully, without tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeathe the happiness of 
old age, the love and gratitude of their children, until they fall asleep. 
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District and County 
BOSD: 6s. cccestes . . + Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia.... 4 
Advance parts for all 
the above ........ aed Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia.. 
Sesee MWS ..csceees Odd years Secretary of State...............00- 1923 
Philippines 
EE 250. soe eéenes earn Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 45 
Public laws ........ REE Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 19 
Porto Rico 
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Advance parts ....... tae a Secretary-Reporter, San Juan....... 
Session laws ......00. Annual Bureau Insular Affairs, Washingtontoth. 2d. Sp. 1924 
Rhode Island 
BIEL 6 xnccsasenetee 0, aE IED “ows ptndandeS ene xtee 45 
Acts and Resolves.... Annual State Librarian ................-00. 1923 
PERRC TAWE cc cccccces POR 8 OS ee eS OTS jnneweue 1924 
South Carolina - 
arr cece. weowe R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C........ 124 
*Advance parts ...... ...  R.L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 
Session laws ......... Annual Secretary of State.........cccocsvce 1924 
South Dakota 
ee PE e cee eee State Publ. Co, Pierre, S. D........ 46 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...............05- 1923 
Tennessee 
PE vencteenkenane —s E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BN ES Rac BEER oda xcdaccesesenten 150 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State............ccee0e- 1923 
Texas 
SEE sn ceneceaieias ...  E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BOG: é Na detesatoustecadusadcaa 113 
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CONSTITUTION 
Section 1. The name of this Association 
shall be American Association of Law 
Libraries. 
Section 2. The object shall be to develop 


and increase the usefulness and efficiency 
of law libraries. 

Section 3. There may be three classes of 
membership—regular, associate, and hon- 
orary. 

Section 4. Any person officially con- 
nected with a law library, state library, or 
with a general library having a separately 
maintained law section, may become a regu- 
lar member upon payment of the annual 
dues. 

Section 5. Persons not connected with 
law libraries may be elected to associate 
membership at the discretion of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Section 6. The Association may at any 
regular meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present, elect honorary members who 
shall be exempt from dues. 

Section 7. The right of holding office 
and voting shall be restricted to regular 
members. 

Section 8. In all matters of business 
each regular member shall be entitled to 
one vote. 

Section 9. The officers shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a second vice- 
president, a secretary and a treasurer, all 
of whom shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, and serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. 

Section 10. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of nine consisting of three mem- 
bers who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting and serve until their successors are 
appointed, the last retired President, and 
the officers mentioned in Section 9. The 
Committee may act officially by corres- 
pondence addressed to the secretary. 

Section 11. Vacancies through non-ac- 
ceptance, resignation or death shall be 
filled by the executive committee. 

Section 12. The duties of these several 


officers shall be those ordinarily assigned to 
said officers in similar associations. Ex- 
penditures not authorized by the Associa- 
tion may be made only with the approval of 
the executive committee. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Section 13. An annual meeting of the 
Association shall be held at the same time 
and place as the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association, unless there 
are special reasons for holding it elsewhere; 
and in that event the call for the meeting 
shall be issued in the same manner as pro- 
vided in Section 14 for special meetings. 

Section 14. Special meetings may be 
held at such times and places as the Execu- 
tive Committee may elect or the association 
direct. 

Section 15. Any by-law may be repealed, 
amended or suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at any 
meeting of the Association. 

Section 16. This constitution may be 
amended in the manner herein provided. 
Notice of any amendment shall be filed with 
the secretary at least sixty days before a 
regular meeting of the Association, and 
notice thereof shall be sent by the secretary 
to the members of the Association at least 
thirty days prior to said meeting. Such 
amendments shall be submitted at an annual 
meeting of the Association, and any mem- 
ber not present thereat may file his vote 
thereon with the secretary and the same 
shall be counted as though he were present 
and voting. If three-quarters of the votes 
of the members present and voting at such 
meeting, and of the votes filed as above pro- 
vided, be in favor of such amendment, it 
shall stand adopted. 


By-Laws 


Section 1. The annual dues of regular 
and associate members, except library 
assistants, shall be $3.00, and each member 
shall receive the Law Library Journal as a 
part of said membership. The year for dues 
shall begin on July Ist in each and every 
year. In billing annual dues to regular and 
associate members, except library assistants, 
the Treasurer shall, however, send a bill 
making it optional with the member 
whether he shall pay $3.00 or $5.00 for the 
year. The dues of library assistants shall 
be $2.00 per year. 

Section 2. Members failing to pay dues 
for two successive years shall be dropped 
from membership. 
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LEGAL 


Business Managers, Tut H. W. Wirtson Company 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned 
by an individual his name and address, or if owned only.) 
by more than one individual the name and address THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
of each should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent. or more of the total 


INDEX—ADVERTISING 


STATEMENT OF > "NERS NAGE- Ralph H. Wilkin, 1st Vice Pres., Supreme Court Lj 
. SST TERC ete eee Se i ot brary, Springfield, Ill.; Olive C. Lathrop, 2nd Vieg 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1012, Pres., Detroit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Mich,; 
of Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Lucile Vernon, Sec. and Treas., Association of the 
Journal published quarterly at New York, N. Y. Bar, 42 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding I per cent 


or more of total amount of bonds, 


. : other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State None. 


and county aforesaid, personally appeared W. C. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
Rowell, who, having been duly sworn according to the names of the owners, stockholders, 


law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-Pres. holders, if any, contain not only the 
The H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Index holders and security holders as they 
to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal and the books of the company but also, i 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge the stockholder or security holder appears Bg the 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- books of the company as trustee or 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation) etc., fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, also that the said two paragraphs contain Statements 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: the books of the company as trustees, 
Name of— Post Office Address— and securities in a capacity other than 
petlion, are ‘ bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason te 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company a a believe that any other person, association, 
958-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 


poration has any interest direct or indirect 
‘ said stock, bonds, or other securities 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 

six months preceding the date shown i 
(This information is required from daily publications 


onOGm, Be. Oe the 


Per W. C. Rowe Lt, 


of March, 1925. 


amount of stock should be given.) [SEAL] A. G. CUNNIFF. 
American Association of Law Libraries, New York, Notary Public, Bronx County, N. Y. 
. Y.; Sumner York Wheeler, President, Essex (My commission expires March 30, «> 
County Law Library Association, Salem, Mass.; County Clerks No. 7o. Register’s No. 2646 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this roth r= 
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